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THE WEEK, 


THE news of the war is so meagre that sensible 
comment is impossible. A rumour reached the offices 
of all the London papers on Wednesday night to the 
effect that arrangements had been made for General 
Botha’s surrender to Lord Kitchener, but the Daily 
Chronicle was the only paper that published it. Two of 
the evening papers issued posters proclaiming that they 
had official news of his surrender; but Mr. Brodrick 
replied in the House of Commons that the War Office 
had no official information. It is possible that Botha is 
discussing terms with Kitchener, and it is significant in 
this connection that, speaking on Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Brodrick said Generals had been encouraged “ to com- 
municate freely with the Boer commanders reasonable 
terms of settlement.” This rather awkward sentence 
may perhaps mean that we have offered Botha an 
honourable compromise. 


WE imagine that the inquiry and later debates on the 
Civil List will follow pretty closely the precedent of 1837. 
We think that in the course of the inquiry and debates 
the absurdity of the idea that the Civil List is the result 
of a bargain struck with the King, and that the list 
should be proportionate to the hereditary revenues 
which he has surrendered, will come out very plainly. 
The idea of the bargain arose in the mind of Mr. Disraeli 
when he was perfecting his Oriental theory of English 
monarchy. The best historical discussion of the matter 
which we have yet seen is the article contributed to the 
current number of the Nineteenth Cenlury by Mr. Edmund 
Robertson, though we can hardly admit his final proposi- 
tion in favour of the entire abandonment of the system 
of classification. A great nation cannot allow its King 
4£385,000 a year (384 times as much as is received by 
the President of the United States) to spend exactly as 
he chooses, At the same time it is immoral as well as 
impolitic to compel the King to keep up the Royal 

suckhounds or to contribute to certain medieval 
sinecures which had better be abolished. 


Tue dashing and dramatic attack made by Mr 
Dillon and the Irish party on the mean and furtive 
tyrannies of the Government’s South African policy is 
one of the happiest signs in that quarter since a chaos of 
trivial differences impaired that great alliance which the 
towering imagination of Mr. Gladstone conceived and 
his untiring sanity effected. Mr. Dillon’s speech 
had that quality of elemental indignation which is 
chiefly needed in the maze of mean expedients. The 
Irish people have their faults, but it is not in vain that 
they have been called a nation of gentlemen. We can 
imagine them committing follies and crimes, but we 
cannot think of them as looking at any earthly thing with 
that timorous and pitiful cynicism whieh the Govern- 
ment call policy. Nor are they without memories to 
urge them on. They know, if any one knows, what is 
meant by being under the heel of I mperial bureaucracy, 
while they are insulted with offers of liberty and civiliza- 


tion. And the last time that we treated freeborn white 
men as we treat the Boers to-day was in the hideous 
nightmare of 1800. 


Mr. AuGustiINe BirRELL has spoken many a true 
word in jest, and when he said that Lord Salisbury, to 
do him justice, had never pretended to be a philan- 
thropist, he anticipated the remarkable speech which 
the Prime Minister allowed himself to make on Tuesday 
in the House of Lords. It was in answer to Lord 
Avebury’s motion to appoint a committee to inquire 
into the length of the hours of labour in shops, and what 
steps should be taken todiminish them. Lord Salisbury 
mocked at the people whom he called philanthropists. 
The word might be—indeed it is—a synonym for “ pro- 
Boer,” judging by his lordship’s use of it. ‘The proposed 
shortening of hours was “ a very striking interference 
with the liberties both of the consumer and of the shop- 
keeper.” It has not occurred to Lord Salisbury that 
shopkeepers, who dislike killing hours as much as 
himself, are forced to keep open late by one another’s 
competition ; and that a form of organisation which 
made this unnecessary would benefit them, and would 
indubitably benefit their unhappy employes. 


Ir is proposed that one of the first Acts of the new 
King’s reign should be a protectionist measure. “A 
Bill, intituled an Act to Amend the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894,” is being introduced into the House of Lords, 
It consists of two clauses, the second of which runs: 
“ On and after the day on which this Act comes into 
operation Board of Trade certificates of competency as 
master in the merchant service shall be granted to 
British subjects only.” One of the few remaining 
Liberal peers, in drawing our attention to this last com- 
mercial infirmity of noble minds, asks very pertinently, 
“Why should not a foreigner be certified to be a good 
seaman ?” For many years the Dover-Calais boats had 
French captains. What possible good can it do to 
offend our neighbours by this ridiculous and contemp- 
tible piece of discourtesy ? Are we to have a new Navi- 
gation Act as well as a new diplomacy ? And why does 
the Board of Trade baptise its mercantilist infants in the 
House of Landlords ? 


Tue halving of the Conservative majority at Stret- 
ford possesses “no political significance,” wrote the 
Daily Telegraph, “ for the simple reason that the Radicals 
sought to make the issue turn upon the preference 
shown by the Unionist committee for a stranger over a 
popular local man.” But the Morning Post explained 
that “the battle was fought on the great issues which at 
present divide the country—on the African policy of 
the Government and on Home Rule.” The Morning 
Post added :— 

“The first of these questions had been present day and 
night, not merely to politicans but to all, for many a long 
day. . . . . Mr. Thomasson had the courage of his con- 
victions, and having entered as a Radical candidate, did not 
shrink at the operation colloquially described as ‘ going the 
whole hog.’ He not merely opposed the war, but professed 
sympathy with the Boers.” 

This happens to be pertectly true. The Stretford election 
is a mark of the tremendous change which is coming 
over the popular mind. Mr. Nuttall began the educa- 
tion of the division ; and he now sees the fruits of his 
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splendid work. The Stretford Liberal Association 
deserves universal gratitude for having chosen a true 
Gladstonian anti-Imperialist and anti-Militarist candidate 
to fight upon the real issue—Peace v. War, Retrench- 
ment v. Waste, Reform v7, Reaction. 


Mr. Wittram Watson, who amid the strange 
frivolity of modern poetry is one of the few men who 
give an impression of building and not jerry-building in 
verse, never speaks on any political subject until it has 
ceased to be political, until it has risen out of the trivial 
into the essential, where the poets, who are the witnesses 
to the essential, become cognisant of it. To this fine 
and lofty economy he owes a certain air of reality in his 
national poems : he does not write a poem every time a 
ship’s boiler blows up or an equerry’s horse runs away. 
All this air of finality and restraint marks the sonnet 
which has just appeared in the Daily News. It is called 
“The Enemy.” With a disdainful generosity the poet 
throws willingly into the scale any admission that may 
be asked for that the Boers are “ bounded in their view 
by the great veldt where they upgrew amid great 
silences.” With a burning irony which goes to the 
heart of the question and, we should fancy, to the heart 
of every Englishman, he confesses that the Boers are 
“with dauntless bosoms curst.” Then, with that superb 
rise out of restraint which is the secret of Mr. Watson's 
sonnets, the smooth swell lifts itself into a great breaker 
of verse— 

And no Briton he 
Who to such valour in a desperate field 
A knightly salutation can refuse. 


WE are very much indebted to Mr. Samuel Evans, 
who wrote to the Times on the 16th to controvert 
some of the statements made by Mr. Markham 
in the course of his remarkable speech in the 
December session. Mr. Markham replied in a letter to 
the Times of Monday last, telling us a good deal more 
about Mr. Evans’ career than we could have hoped to 
extract from the modesty of that gentleman. Mr. Evans, 
on his own version, was Civil Commissioner of 
Johannesburg till the end of last October. On the 
principle which has been followed in the distribution 
of patronage Mr. Evans has good reason to complain 
that he did not receive a more important appointment. 
For as Mr. Markham tells us, Mr. Evans has had a more 
intimate association with corruption on the Rand than 
Mr. Monypenny. Mr. Monypenny was merely the 
editor of the Johannesburg Star, and his services have 
been rewarded by the office of Director of Civil Supplies. 
Mr. Evans himself was a leading director of the 
company that owned the Rhodes Press, and he has at 
different times acted in the same capacity for the 
Buffelsdoon Gold Mining Company, and the Hatherley 
Distillery Company (the owners of the liquor concession), 
the National Bank of the Republic, and last, but 
not least, he acquired a seat on several of the 
Eckstein-Beit companies. Altogether he has done so 
much for Rand businesses that it seems scarcely fair to 
have put him off with a mere temporary appointment. 
But it must be remembered that there were a good many 
others for whom provision had to be made. To have 
overlooked the claim of Mr. Van Hulsteyn, for example, 
the solicitor and close legal adviser to Messrs. Eckstein, 
would have been a monstrous omission. Accordingly 
Mr. Van Hulsteyn received a legal appointment at 
Government House, Capetown, and was sent as official 
legal representative of the Imperial authorities to 
attend the inquiries by Mr. Lyttleton’s commission into 
the concessions granted by the Transvaal Government. 
Mr. Van Hulsteyn had, of course, the advantage of 
knowing all about these concessions. For his clients, 
Eckstein and Co., were interested in several of 
them, 


Mr. MARKHAM enumerates other instances of such 
appointments. Mr. FE. P. Solomon, solicitor to the Consoli- 
dated Gold Fields, Mr. Farrer, Mr. Hull, all members of 
the Reform Committee, were made Justices of the Peace 
first in the Cape Colony, afterwards in the Transvaal ; 
they were also members of a commission appointed to 
inquire into various matters that occurred in Johannes- 
burg before and during the war. Mr. J. Emrys 
Evans again, who is now Controller of the Treasury, 
was chiefly known, when he was British Vice-Consul 
at Pretoria, on account of the very large number of 
companies with which he was connected that went 
into liquidation. Altogether Mr. Markham’s edition of 
Who's Who on the Rand is instructive and entertaining, 
and we are glad to know that he intends to recur to 
the matter in Parliament. It is now possible to supple- 
ment his information out of Mr. Chamberlain’s answer 
to Mr. Pirie in the House of Commons on Monday, to 
the effect that Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr was sent to Pretoria 
in January, “where it was thought that his knowledge 
of the language and of the people might be of service 
to the military authorities.” Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr's 
knowledge of the Dutch is reciprocal, for the men who 
were obliged to expel him from the Dutch Reformed 
Church for flagrant misconduct are scarcely likely to 
have forgotten him. It may be added that Sir Alfred 
Milner is one of the most promising of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
pupils. Perhaps it was from Mr. Hofmeyr that Sir 
Alfred learned not only Dutch, but Dutch conspiracy. 
Mr. Brodrick admitted on Monday that an ex-convict 
had received an appointment in the Provost-Marshal’s 
office at Bloemfontein. This man was tried and found 
guilty in the Orange Free State of the murder of a 
native ; he was sentenced to death, a petition was made, 
and the sentence was commuted to penal servitude. 
Sutherland was serving his sentence at the time of the 
outbreak of the war, though Mr. Brodrick tells us the 
evidence at the trial had come to be suspected. It is 
the duty of the Provost-Marshal to decide what burghers 
shall be allowed to move about freely, and we are told 
one of the first persons to apply to Sutherland for a pass 
was the Judge who sentenced him. 


On January 29th the Manchester Guardian published 
an exact transcript of a letter that had appeared in the 
New York Sun, copying not only the terms of the letter 
but the precise terms of the paragraph which appeared 
at the head of the letter in that paper. We quoted 
from that letter in Tne Speaker. It has since 
turned out that the letter had originally appeared in the 
Ollawa Citizen and that the Ottawa Correspondent had 
garbled and mutilated the letter before sending it to his 
paper. There was nothing in the introductory paragraph 
to show that the letter had appeared anywhere else, and 
the natural inference drawn by any one who read the 
statement in the New York Sun was that the letter was a 
private communication which the relatives of Mr. 
Morrison had allowed to be printed. The Government 
organs, and chief amongst them the Daily Chronicle, 
under whose notice a copy of the Ottawa paper contain- 
ing the original paragraph had presumably been brought 
incidentally, seized on this opportunity of vilifying the 
South African Conciliation Committee for publishing 
the letter as a circular. The Daily Chronicle was smarting 
under the exposure of two flagrant misstatements which 
it had already made concerning the Conciliation Com- 
mittee; but even that natural resentment scarcely 
warrants an editor, who can scarcely be held to have 
added to the distinction of his paper, in making insinua- 
tions of the gravest character against men of the status of 
Mr. Courtney. The Conciliation Committee has now pub- 
lished the letter in full. The chief difference between 
the two versions is that we now learn that the descrip- 
tion of farm-burning comes from a man who approved 
of the policy and whose account of its horrors is therefore 
to be accepted without reserve. Nobody is to blame in 
the matter except the New York Sun, The editor of 
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that paper ought to learn that to mutilate important 
communications is no more excusable in a journalist 
than it was in the High Commissioner of South Africa. 


THE South African Conciliation Committee held an 
extremely successful and enthusiastic meeting at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on Thursday. Mr. Courtney 
presided, and drew a very powerful picture of the 
problem that the Government have created, concluding 
with a fine appeal for moderation and reason. The 
large assembly included delegates from all parts of the 
country. One of the features of the meeting was a 
speech of quite rare eloquence by Canon Barker, 
instinct with the sympathy for nationality that made 
Fox and Gladstone the greatest names in English politics 
and English Liberalism the chief hope of European 
freedom. Mr. Keir Hardie pointed out that the critics 
of the leaflet incident included newspapers that had put 
“ official’ over the news of General Botha’s surrender, 
though it had been officially stated in the House that 
there was no confirmation of the news. 


THe Westminster Inquiry has ended with the 
unconditional surrender of the water companies. On 
Thursday morning Mr. Cripps, subdued by his Pyrrhic 
victory at Stretford, announced that the companies 
would withdraw their proposed “regulations.” Although 
he naturally refused to admit that the requirements were 
unreasonable, the significance of the withdrawal cannot 
be mistaken. The companies, without meaning it, have 
done a great service to London. They have demon- 
strated that there is a common interest between the 
Boroughs and the County Council, that these bodies can 
work together for the good of London, and that against 
their united forces monopolies are powerless. It would 
be ungenerous, however, to overlook the services of the 
daily Press, whose unanimous disapproval was, perhaps, 
as useful as the arguments of Counsel in securing the 
defeat of the water companies. Yet the danger is not 
wholly past, for the present surrender may be due to 
urgent representations by the Moderate leaders that so 
remarkable an object lesson will assist the Progressives 
in to-day’s election. No doubt it has helped them 
alreacy by bringing home to every householder in the 
metropolis how expensive a Moderate policy may prove. 
Had it not been for the open opposition and secret 
intrigues of the Moderate party on the County Council 
the charges for water might have been reduced, and a 
pure supply obtained from Wales. 


Dr. OntverR Lopce, Principal of Birmingham 
University, has been talking to the Birmingham electrical 
engineers on the virtue of making abstract studies the 
chief part of the education of youth. Over questions of 
method, however, he proved himself an iconoclast, and 
flung Euclid to the wolves. After some perfunctory 
expressions of respect, he said that to teach boys 
geometry by the use of Euclid as a text-book was like 
crossing a river by the method of ascending to its 
source and walking down the other side. Of course 
the ordinary student who only learns a little pure 
mathematics to forget it, does not appreciate this 
fact at the time, and later in life, when he 
might discover it by reflection, the image of Euclid, 
in all likelihood, never revisits his mind, Our 
educational methods will be overhauled altogether if 
Euclid is dethroned. For many years people have 
suspected the value of our ways of teaching modern 
languages, Philosophy, however, will always remain a 
branch of learning fiom which the influence of the 
ancients will not be lost. Nobody would dare to 
suggest in Oxford that psychology should be studied 
Without reference to Aristotle, De Anima, or morals and 
political philosophy by ignoring the “ Republic.” As 
well might “ Barbara” be banished from pure logic. 


_. Some English journals have made themselves so 
ridiculous by discovering the power of the King to be a 


great and growing factor in English politics that the 
news has been telegraphed abroad by some obsequious 
agent. One of the Viennese newspapers printed a 
message from London to the effect that King Edward 
VII. is desirous of dispensing with his Cabinet and— 
following the example of his august nephew, William of 
Prussia—will try to govern himself. How many people 
are there who know that an English Sovereign has not 
been admitted to a Cabinet Council for more than a 
century and a half or appreciate the fact that the 
amenity, security and dignity of his position depend 
upon his abstaining from politics and administration ? 


WE are glad to learn from a patriotic Austrian that 
the attacks of the extreme Czechs and Germans upon 
the memory of Queen Victoria were received with 
contemptuous resentment. There is not much hope 
that the new Reichsrath will work peaceably, in spite of 
the polite confidence displayed in the Speech from the 
Throne. The new Parliament, writes our correspon- 
dent, ‘‘ contains a lot of the most useless and uneducated 
men of all nationalities.” There isa want of either the 
capacity or the will to co-operate ; the average deputy is 
interested not in the needs of Austria, but in the ambi- 
tions of a particular race—Czech, Polish, Roumanian, 
Slovene, or Italian, as the case may be. If these races 
can be called nationalities it may be said that national 
jingoism is the Alpha and Omega of Austrian politics. 
Several disgraceful scenes have occurred during the 
last fortnight, and we fear they will be repeated, as the 
Ministry is quite incompetent to lead either in or out of 
the Reichsrath. The resignation of Dr. Von Koerber 
and his wretched bureau of political incompetents may 
clear the air; but the Austrian Emperor is almost 
certain to go wrong again in his choice of a Prime 
Minister. 


Tue plague at Capetown is unhappily assuming 
alarming proportions and is taxing the resources both 
of the military and of the town sanitary authority. 
There seem to have been about 100 cases, including a 
few of white men. But the natives, fearing segregation 
and inoculation, endeavour to conceal cases of disease 
in the native quarter. We fear that the effect of this 
plague upon the economic prosperity of Capetown will 
be most serious, for many lucrative contracts and much 
transport work must be transferred to Port Elizabeth, 
Durban and East London. Moreover, the discontent 
of the Cape loyalists and refugees will be still further 
aggravated. 


WeE are glad to know that since the disaster at 
Stonehenge in the closing days of the old century the 
question of preserving what remains of that imme- 
morial antiquity has entered the region of “ practical 
politics.” The Wiltshire County Council, with Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice at their head, and also—it is pleasant to 
record—with the cordial co-operation of the owner of 
the property, have decided that a committee of arche- 
ologists, gathered from the chief antiquarian societies of 
Great Britain, shall investigate the causes of the downfall 
of the huge upright stone last December, and shall 
report as to the best means to be adopted for the pro- 
tection of the remaining trilithons. This committee 
will soon meet, and whatever scheme they decide upon 
will no doubt be put into operation. Thus the nation’s 
anxiety as to the fate of our finest remaining megalithic 
monument will soon be soothed, and we must now 
patiently await the verdict of the inquiry. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, an expert in archzeological excavations, considers 
that the wisest course to adopt would be to bed the 
stones in concrete—first, because the stones might then 
reasonably be expected to stand for another twenty 
centuries ; and, second, because, during the necessary 
excavations, a splendid opportunity would be afforded 
for the solution of the gigantic riddle as to the date and 
original purpose of Stonehenge. 
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MR. BRODRICK AND THE HONOUR OF 
THE ARMY. 


7E have had a week of Mr. Brodrick. We have 
W seen him declaiming, insinuating, prevaricating, 
explaining and admitting. It is not an entertainment 
one would choose for pleasure, but it has been singularly 
instructive : for if a comparison of the Mr. Brodrick of 
Tuesday afternoon with the Mr. Brodrick of Tuesday 
evening destroys whatever confidence a credulous public 
might have felt in an incapable Minister, the admissions 
wrung from him give us some important information on 
matters on which the Goverment have studiously kept 
us in the dark. Mr. Brodrick’s insinuations and abuse 
can hurt nobody, least of all can they injure Mr. 
Courtney. But not even his prevarications can quite 
obscure the significance of certain admissions which it 
is the more important to note because they concern 
matters that affect very intimately the good name of our 
country. A summary of Mr. Brodrick’s statements 
on the war does a good deal to illuminate not only 
Mr. Brodrick’s mind, but also, what is more important, 
the facts of the conduct of the war. 

Mr. Brodrick’s pompous ignorance of military 
usage—illustrated almost every time he opens his 
mouth—makes hima peculiarly inappropriate custodian 
of our military honour. Let a single illustration be 
given. We drew attention some time ago in these 
columns to a proclamation issued by Major Bruce 
Hamilton on November tst in the following terms :— 

NOTICE. 

“ The town of Ventersburg has been cleared of supplies and 
partly burnt, and the farms in the vicinity destroyed, on account 
of the frequent attacks on the railway line in the neighbour- 
hood. The Boer women and children who are left behind 
should apply to the Boer commandants for food, who will 
supply them unless they wish to see them starve. No supplies 
will be sent from the railway to the town. 

“ (Signed) BRUCE HAMILTON, Major-General. 

“November 1, 1900.” 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking in the House of Commons 
on Monday, the 18th, referred to this disgraceful pro- 
clamation, and Mr. Brodrick remained silent. It was 
concluded everywhere that this outrage on civilised 
custom had been condoned by the military authorities. 
Mr. Brodrick’s silence gave the official imprimatur to 
Major Bruce Hamilton’s revolting cruelty. But on 
Monday, February the 25th, just a week later, the same 
Minister, replying to Mr. Bryn Roberts, told us that 
“the wording of General Bruce Hamilton’s notice was 
not submitted to Lord Roberts and was not approved 
by him. It was withdrawn at once. Care was taken 
that the women and children should not be abandoned 
to starvation.” We are told this on February 26th. The 
proclamation in question was issued November 1. So 
for four months the Government allowed this grave 
stigma to remain attached to Lord Roberts’ name and 
the name of the country. Not only did they keep silent, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the truth would 
ever have been made known if Mr. Bryn Roberts had 
not put this question. But who are the people to whom 
the honour of the Army is precious? The mento whom 
it is a matter of absolute indifference whether our 
Commander-in-Chief is understood to have been guilty 
of this repulsive act of cruelty to women, or the men 
who were anxious that this subordinate officer’s conduct 
should be repudiated. Mr. Brodrick belongs to that 
class of ignorant civilians who think anything is 
legitimate in war, and that starving women is as 
proper a military operation as shooting combatants. 
Lord Roberts, whom we have criticised as Mr, 


Chamberlain criticised him twenty years ago, knows 
better than that; but he owes no gratitude to Mr. 
Brodrick if his reputation has at least been preserved 
from one undeserved slur. The country, as well as 
Lord Roberts, was involved, and the country cannot 
be governed by Ministers any more than it can be 
guided by a Press whose standard of honour is inferior 
to that of the average educated citizen without suffering 
a very serious injury to its reputation. 

We come to another matter. On Tuesday after- 
noon Mr. Brodrick replied to Mr. Ellis that the women 
who are living in camps are not prisoners of war. The 
camps are established for their protection, but they are 
at liberty to leave them. We can only say that Mr. 
Brodrick’s answer was entirely and deliberately mis- 
leading. If the facts were as he represented them, half 
the difficulty of the situation would be got rid of. It is 
well known that there are many families in Cape Colony 
who would have been glad to take into their houses 
the women who have been rendered homeless by 
the devastation of their country. Does Mr. Brodrick 
mean us to believe that we have offered these 
women the alternative of living in the women’s camps 
or of living on the hospitality of their friends in private 
houses? That is the impression which his answer of 
Tuesday afternoon would have left, if it had not been 
corrected, on the mind of the country, but as it is well 
known that these camps are guarded and that special 
permission had to be obtained from Sir Alfred Milner 
for the release of a child in arms, Mr. Brodrick was 
obliged’ the same evening to recede from the position he 
had taken up in the afternoon and to admit that for 
particular reasons Boer women had been deported to 
the camps in Cape Colony. Here again the truth was 
only extorted from Mr. Brodrick ; and if Mr. Dillon had 
not made his powerful attack on Tuesday evening, the 
country would have been left in the dark. There isa 
very simple question to put to Mr. Brodrick, and if it 
were answered honestly, very little would be left of his 
disingenuous reply to Mr. Ellis. What proportion of 
these Boer women are free to leave the camps at their 
will and what proportion are prisoners of war ? 

There is another matter so horrifying that by the 
side of it all Mr. Brodrick’s other offences are the 
merest peccadilloes. On Monday, February 18th, Mr. 
Lloyd George referred to a revolting and incredible 
report that the women and families of Boers still on 
commando were fed on a standard of rations inferior to 
that adopted in the case of the wives and the -children 
of Boers who had surrendered. Mr. Brodrick replied 
that Mr. Lloyd George was trying “ to establish a charge 
for which he had not a particle of evidence.” Mr. 
Brodrick’s interruption was understood to have disposed 
of an accusation which no Englishman could ever have 
credited if he had not had absolute proof of its truth. 
But this was only at the beginning of the discussion on 
matters in South Africa. On Tuesday, February the 
26th, Mr. Brodrick was asked a specific question by Mr. 
Ellis and his reply has come as a thunderclap to the 
country. Mr. Ellis asked the Secretary for War whether 
the women and children confined in camps were placed 
on full rations if they voluntarily surrendered, but on 
reduced rations if the husbands and fathers did not 
surrender, Here is Mr. Brodrick’s reply :— 

“IT am in communication with Lord Kitchener on this 
subject. The difficulty of feeding the very large number of 
persons who are now coming into these camps is very great, 
and I understand that a distinction has been drawn between 
those who have surrendered with their husbands and fathers 
and those who come in to be fed while their relatives are still 


in the field. The information at my disposal is not sufficient to 
enable me to give an exaet answer at this moment.” 
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s About this answer there are three points. The 
. first is that, when compared with his interruption of 
d Mr. George on the 18th, it proves Mr. Brodrick to have 
S been guilty once again of gross misrepresentation. This 
t is the least important point because, if it is particularly 
c flagrant, is only one out of many illustrations of Mr. 
tr Brodrick’s respect for the truth. The second point to 
4 notice is Mr. Brodrick’s attempt in this very answer to 


mislead the country as to the precise significance of his 


adrrission. The women who are in the less favoured 
n class are those who come in lo be fed while their rela- 
c tions are still in the field. Of ali the euphemisms 
c behind which this Government has masked its policy 


Mr. Brodrick’s picture of these women voluntarily 
asking for admission as vagrants to a workhouse is, 
perhaps, the happiest device for concealing a hideous 
truth, Who are these women whom we are invited to 
think of as destitute persons seeking out the benevolent 
hospitality of our military authorities? They are the 
women from Bothaville, from Ventersburg, from Dul- 
stroom, and from other towns that we have burnt to the 
ground. They are the women whose homes we have 
left in ashes, whose farms we have devasted, whose 
personal effects we have destroyed and whom we have 
transported to the camps without allowing them to carry 
so much as a blanket. These are the women whom Mr. 
Brodrick describes as “ coming in to be fed.” But the final 
point about Mr. Brodrick’s reply is this. It is an admis- 
sion that we are altempting to strike a blow at men in 
the field by inflicting personal cruelty upon women 
who are in our custody. It is not true to say that the 
device is quite unprecedented, for it is a method used 
by the Sultan to intimidate leaders of the Young Turks 
who are themselves out of his reach. We do not believe 
that there are ten men in England outside the Cabinet, 
outside the financial coterics, and outside the offices of 
those newspapers that bolster up both the one and the 
other who do not regard the facts Mr. Brodrick has 
admitted as an unspeakable disgrace. If the House of 
Commons contained a Fox ora Burke or a Gladstone, no 
Minister would have dared tu stand at the table and make 
the confession which has been wrung from Mr. Brodrick. 
That an English gentleman, who does not himself belong 
to that cosmopolitan rabble on which this Government 
depends, could have admitted with a brazen face in the 
presence of 600 of his countrymen that we are punishing 
defenceless women and children for the bravery of their 
husbands and fathers is a startling sign of the rapidity 
with which injustice dissolves the notion of chivalry and 
fair play in honourable men. 
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THE UNITED PARTY. 


O speak of the Liberal party as a united party 
would have seemed too bold a week ago. But 

the meeting of the Liberal Federation of Rugby has 
shown that the great historic association of Englishmen 
who have imbibed from Fox and Bright and Cobden 
and Gladstone the love of freedom, the respect for 
nationality, the feeling that self-government is better 
than good government and the capacity to realise that 
oceans of blood and millions of money are the price of 
arrogance and aggression—that this great historic 
association is still prepared to stand forward as the 
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protagonist now and in the future of these inspiriting 
Perpetual discord is not the best 
symptom of health in a party, and the delegates who 
met at Rugby on Wednesday arrived at agreement ; but 
they did more than that, for they agreed on the only 
terms on which agreement can be effective or honour- 


and elevating ideals. 


able. 


They adopted a resolution which brings them into 
direct collision with the Government’s policy. 


The pro- 


longation of the war was declared to be due to the demand 


for unconditional surrender. 


The distracted and divided 


sympathies of the Liberal party during the last two 
years would have made it impossible for anybody to rely 
confidently on securing the concurrence of every Liberal 
member in a definite protest against the identification of 
this country with that hateful demand. 
for unconditional surrender is only part and parcel of a 
general policy that aims at inflicting the maximum of 
humiliation ona brave enemy, and the whole of that 
policy was repudiated by the Liberal delegates at Rugby. 
The Government have refused to recognise the Govern- 


ments of the two 


Republics. 


The 


But the demand 


Liberals have 


demanded that they shall at once declare their terms. 
The Government have announced their intention of 
leaving the Republics with no shred of independence, 
and of governing them, perhaps “ for generations,” under 
The Liberals of the country, as 
represented by their delegates, have unanimously insisted 
that immediately on the cessation of hostilities a policy 
shall be carried out which will secure free and equal 
rights to the white races, just and humane treatment of 


despotic institutions. 


the natives, and 


such 


measure of self-government 


as can honourably be accepted by a brave and high- 


spirited people. 


Here 


is a 


broad 


the Government and the Opposition. 
in the terms of the amendment Mr. Lloyd-George put 
on the notice-paper at the beginning of the Session. 
It was then declared by Mr. Chamberlain to be the sole 
issue between the two parties. The Liberal leaders in the 
House of Commons have now received a mandate from 
a united party, and it will be a grave disappointment if 
that invitation to promptaction is neglected. We do not 
pretend that this agreement obliterates every difference, 
but those of us who wish to see the Boer Republics 
protected States can at least count on the co-operation 
of Liberals who do not share that wish in a vigorous 
and uncompromising resistance to any form of Crown 
colony and any mode of creating racial ascendency. 
The growing Liberal opposition to the Government’s 
policy is illustrative of the general change which is 


coming over the temper of the country. 


issue between 
It was raised 


Mr. Birrell, in 


his eloquent speech, expressed what is the widespread 


sentiment :— 


“The war had brought us no glory. 


Rightly or wrongly, it 


had earned us the hatred of Europe, and, what had touched him 
to the heart more deeply, it had grieved the spirits of many of 


our best friends in the United States of America. 


As for our 


Generals who had come home from the field of battle, they had 
come home with heavy hearts and tied tongues, and, some of 
them, rightly or wrongly again, with tarnished reputations. 
As for His Majesty's Ministers, what glory had they got out of 


the war ? 


If they were to take the advice which they had with 


such kindly Christian persistence been pressing on certain 
Chinese othcials, and were to commit suicide, however grievous 
might be the gaps their disappearance would make in social 
circles, he did not think even the civil or military administra- 


tion of this country would have lost much.” 


The day before the delegates met at Rugby a still 
stronger resolution was unanimously adopted by the 


Liberal Twelve Hundred of Manchester. 


Mr. Dillon’s 


amendment in the House of Commons, moved in a 
speech of passionate eloquence, but expressed in terms 
too indiscriminating to command a wide assent, was 


supported by no Jess than twenty-nine Liberal members, 
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many of them men of conspicuously moderate views. 
The immoral and fatuous refusal of the Government to 
negotiate after the capture of Pretoria has swelled the 
number of the minority that originally opposed the war. 
The horrors of farm-burning have thrown new recruits 
into their ranks, and if one thing were wanted to 
aggravate still further the disaffection that is rapidly 
growing, it is the policy, which we have criticised else- 
where, of attacking our enemies through the weakness 
of women and children. 

It is not too much to hope that all this growing 
volume of indignation and misgiving will yet find an 
adequate organ in a revivitied Liberal party. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND GIBRALTAR. 


W E commented last week in a short article upon 
: the excellent service Mr. Bowles has done the 
country by issuing his pamphlet upon the new docks at 
Gibraltar. Precisely because that article was limited to 
a short comment we were compelled to take for granted 
the main part of the charge which it brings against the 
Government—namely, that it had ignored the poten- 
tialities of modern guns under the geographical condi- 
tions that obtain in the neighbourhood of the Rock. 

It will not be amiss to recur to this subject : it is 
of the first public importance and affords as useful a 
commentary as could be desired upon the methods of 
that official optimism which is endangering our security 
upon every side. Our comments shall take the form of 
a short historical statement, whose accuracy any reader 
may check for himself by a reference to the foreign 
Press—especially the French Press—of the last two 
years. 

There existed in 1893-4, the date upon which the 
first proposal was entertained, heavy ordnance of a range 
far superior to that under which the future docks would 
lie from the heights above Algeciras. But our Govern- 
ment had then a good right, if not to disregard, at least 
to discount this danger on account of the two following 
facts. 

(1) Such heavy guns were highly immobile : that is, 
they could only be mounted with difficulty and long 
preparation upon permanent works. 

(2) Their emplacements were dominated by our 
own heavy artillery upon the Rock itself. 

Under these circumstances the Rosebery Cabinet 
was more or less justified in sanctioning the frst pro- 
posal. If works of any magnitude were begun beyond 
the Spanish lines we could certainly have brought 
pressure to bear upon Spain (with which, by the way, 
we had not then the remotest chance of a quarrel), and 
to mount half a hundred heavy guns on the crescent 
of hills north of the bay would have required works of 
first-class magnitude. Moreover,-even if they were so 
mounted, our heavy guns high up on the rock itself 
would have found in the new works and guns fixed 
targets which they could have commanded. 

It is evident that both these considerations dis- 
appeared from the moment that a heavy gun might 
be devised which should be proved in practice to have a 
range of at least 10,000 yards and a mobility equal to 
that of infantry. For with such a gun no emplacement 
would be necessary, nor any works, It would act much 


as does an ordinary field gun, it could take such 
cover as it found, it could move, when once its position 
was discovered, and waste the reply of a fixed piece 
opposed to it. 

About the year 1890 the French gunners had 
determined that artillery—(an arm upon whose efficiency 
their nation depends as ours upon that of the fleet)— 
could be devised such that it should be at least as mobile 
as infantry and yet be of very large calibre. Already in 
1888 they had tried the experiment of using naval guns 
at the manceuvres and seen in practice what was 
evident in theory, that the problem could only be solved 
by the invention of some compact brake, powerful 
enough to absorb the recoil and thus permit the 
lightening of the carriage. Under Miribel’s direction 
the younger men of the Staff solved this problem and by 
1894 the plans of mobile siege gun were completed. In 
the same year the attempt was made to sell its brake to 
Germany ; whether that attempt was successful or not we 
cannot tell, but certainly our War Office was sublimely 
ignorant of the whole matter, and if it was ignorant 
that the French at last possessed a gun of this type it 
stands to reason that its fellow-departments were still 
under the impression that nothing but works on a large 
scale could threaten the bay. If any one denies that the 
War Office were ignorant for six years of the existence of 
the mobile siege gun, the answer is to be found in the 
South African war and the improvised “cow guns” that 
have adorned it. The Boers had but four 150 millimetre 
Creusots and but six 120 millimetre guns. They madea 
great deal of difference. 


It may be urged that our Government cannot be 
at the pains of the Continental Powers to maintain a 
watch upon the development of foreign artillery. This 
is true enough. But after 1896 the gun was publicly 
used in France, and over sixteen months ago, on the 3oth 
of October, 1899, the first shell from it had already burst 
(in South Africa) among our own troops: the discovery 
had little effect either upon our official criticisms of the 
effect of the enemy’s fire or upon the plans at Gibraltar. 

There is a further technical point in connection 
with this matter. It is argued that high angle fire from 
howitzers could be directed over the Rock to fall in 
Catalan Bay. This is as though a man being advised to 
avoid a capital sentence by hiding in a friend's house 
should reply that the children there had measles and that 
at his age the disease was often fatal. It is cerlain that 
direct fire from mobile heavy guns on the hills above 
Algeciras could destroy whatever was in the decks at 
present building ; whereas high angle fire (to which 
Catalan Bay might be exposed) is proverbially uncertain, 
difficult torvregulate, slow and dependent upon a some- 
what unwieldy weapon. The power of our own guns on 
the rock to silence such howitzer fire, the number of 
guns required by an enemy to destroy or endanger the 
shipping in the docks, the inefficiency of the result 
obtained even by an equal number of shells, are all 
incomparably in our favour in case of our compelling 
the enemy to use howitzer fire. To take but a single 
point : compare the dangerous zone in the compara- 
tively flat trajectory of direct fire with the very small 
field menaced by a shell dropping almost vertically upon 
its target. 

To use no further proofs it is fairly evident that the 
Government continued these works from sheer indolence 
or routine. The west side of the Rock is the old road- 
stead : there is the town and there are the houses of the 
officials and workmen, who would make use of the new 
docks, and there is the established trade that would 
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profit, more or less, by their immediate neighbourhood. 
With all these peaceful interests to be considered it 
seemed asad pity to spoil them all by acting as though 
some day there might be war, 





THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION, 


ORD REAY brought the question of the position 
L in which the recent judicial decision has left the 
Higher Grade Schools before the Duke of Devonshire 
on Monday. He suggested that the Department should 
make certain administrative changes which would 
enable the Higher Grade Schools to comply with the 
conditions required by the Court of First Instance. 
Thus he invited the Government to substitute the Scotch 
limit of childhood for the English, thereby including in 
the range of Elementary Schools children of eighteen, 
and not merely children under seventeen, and, further, 
to compensate the Elementary Schools out of the Parlia- 
mentary Grant for the loss of the revenues formerly 
derived from the Science and Art Department. The 
remaining difficulty of the case of adults in the Evening 
Schools could only be got over by the introduction of 
the Bill. 


The Duke of Devonshire replied that to take any 
such steps would interfere with the Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill the Government intend to reintroduce this 
Session. We have already discussed in these columns 
the particular issues raised by the decision in the 
“Queen v. Cockerton,” and attempted to show that 
whatever changes are introduced into our educational 
system, the Higher Grade Schools must be maintained 
and developed. But the question of organisation is a 
far larger one, and we propose in this article not so 
much to set out a policy as to summarise some of the 
principal proposals before the country. 


One of these proposals was elaborated in an article 
that deserves careful attention, contributed by Sir Joshua 
Fitch to the Nineleenth Century of February. In that 
article Sir Joshua Fitch argues that there should be one 
local educational authority in every district :-— 


“If School Boards are to limit themselves to the care of 
elementary schools, while County and County Borough Councils 
administer the funds available under the Excise Act, or if a new 
local authority, such as is recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission, is formed to concern itself with secondary and technical 
education only, friction, overlapping, and waste of power are 
inevitable. In particular, the position and control of the higher 
and technical schools, already much disputed between the 
advocates of School Boards and County Councils respectively, 
would continue to present to the local administrators some 
difficult problems. What is needed in every educational area 
is a body of responsible men and women possessing the public 
confidence, well acquainted with the needs and resources of 
that area, and exercising in the first place the powers now 
possessed by School Boards, and also such other powers as 
Parliament may entrust to them in relation to local scholarships 
and endowments, and to technical and secondary education 
generally. This body should be largely representative of the 
ratepayers, but should be composed in part of such qualified 
persons as are described in sections 46 to 66 of the Royal Com- 
missioners’ Report of 1895.” 


Sir Joshua Fitch proposes that the difficulty of the 
voluntary schools should be got over by arranging that 
the reconstituted School Boards should be allowed to 
make a grant out of the rates to every efficient denoi.i- 
national school in the district equal in amount to the 
sum raised by the voluntary managers and their friends, 
such grant carrying with it the right to nominate not 
more than a third of the whole number on the Managing 





Committee. The impossibility of continuing the system 
by which the State gives a largess out of public money 
to privately managed schools is enforced, and the writer 
argues that his scheme not only avoids the impoverish- 
ment of education due to the inadequate resources on 
which the voluntary schools have to draw, but that it 
further gets rid of what is objectionable and indeed 
intolerable in the privileges at present enjoyed by private 
bodies. 

The same object of unification is aimed at in the 
proposals made in a careful pamphlet lately issuzd by 
the Fabian Society, entitled The Education Muddle and 
the Way Out. This paper discusses the argument that 
the whole of public education in each district should be 
placed under the control of the School Board and 
decides against it on the ground that in one-third of 
England School Boards do not exist, that their com- 
pulsory establishment where they are unpopular is 
* politically impossible,” and that their districts are ill- 
arranged and haphazard. If, then, the School Board 
cannot be made the one local authority, why not create 
a new education authority? To this suggestion it is 
objected that it would involve a very serious disturbance 
and that all the feuds and passions that attend School 
Board elections would be introduced into the new bodies, 
We are, therefore, invited to fall back on the ordinary 
administrative machinery of local government, and to 
make the County Council responsible for the provision 
and maintenance of every kind and grade of education 
within its area. In London and the county boroughs 
the School Boards must remain practically untouched. 
In non-county boroughs and urban districts the local 
administration is to be delegated to a responsible local 
committee consisting of persons nominated by the 
Borough or Urban District Councils, “ with the county 
councillors for the district, at least two women, and 
possibly other persons interested in education.” The 
control of the county authority over voluntary schools 
would be exercised in the following ways :—(1) The 
County Council would inspect the schools and audit the 
accounts, &c.; (2) the future appointments and dis- 
missals of teachers would be subject to the confirmation ; 
(3) there would be a managing committee, including two 
members nominated by the District or Borough Council 
responsible to the County Council. 

There are a great many arguments for and aginst 
any particular form of democratic organisation. There 
are all the arguments on the one side to be drawn from 
the disadvantages of complexity, the waste of pressure 
and resources, the constant jealousies that arise between 
different bodies covering similar ground. For the ad hoc 
principle you can invoke the splendid successes of thirty 
years in those cases where it has been tried under 
the most favourable conditions, and the improbability 
of enlisting on a municipal body that special enthusiasm 
and knowledge which the School Boards attract. We 
propose to publish in THE SPEAKER articles on either side 
in this controversy from experienced and authoritative 
writers, for the full and careful discussion of these issues 
canonly do good. The Government’s proposals are not yet 
made known. It does not require much insight to anti- 
cipate that those local jealousies which the Department 
has so assiduously fomented, will be exploited to serve 
the interests of a party that desires nothing so much as 
to remove education from democratic control. Against 
any such attempt the friends of democratic government 
must rally their forces, for their mutual differences are 
concerned with machinery, while their differences with 
the Government are concerned with vital and funda- 
mental principles. 
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THE COMING BUDGET.—CORRECTIONS 
AND ANTICIPATIONS. 


HE Supplementary Estimates, said Mr. Balfour, on 
Tuesday night, are “rather formidable '’—over a 
million for the Civil Service, over a million for the Navy, 
and over three millions for the Army. These sums 
bring up the expenditure for the financial year closing at 
the end of this month from 179 to 185 millions, and bring 
up the addition made to the National Debt since war 
broke out from 67 to 73 millions. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has been busy ever since the financial 
year began making corrections by means of Supple- 
mentary Estimates in his original Budget. Which of 
these Budgets is the true and real Budget ? The answer 
is not easy. Certainly the first and so-called Budget is 
the least correct and the furthest removed from the 
truth. It is merely an unintelligent anticipation of that 
which cannot possibly happen. I should like to frame a 
Tory financial calendar. Perhaps a rhyme would make 
it easier for governesses and children :— 

“July, December, February, May 

Are disputants with March for Budget day.” 
Really one might almost suppose in running a tired 
eye over the list of Supplementary Estimates for the 
past year that Sir Michael had deliberately set himself to 
provide a puzzling financial course for the callow econo- 
mists of Mr. Chamberlain’s new University. Certainly 
a fine commercial career should be open to the youth 
who at the present date understands his country's 
finances. The Daily Mail had a signed expert the other 
day who came out of a great tussle with figures some 
thirty millions short, but expressed (if I remember right) 
great alarm at the seriousness of the situation. 

We should have hoped for some improvement in 
next year’s Estimates ; but the Government has appa- 
rently adopted the financial calendar of the present 
year for that which is to come. It was charitable, 
though difficult, to suppose that Sir Michael was deceiving 
himself as well as the country last March, last May, last 
July and last December. But no: it is the fixed policy 
and determination of the Government. Borrowing is 
their only forte, and error their only refuge. Mr. Balfour 
actually anticipated the second month of next year’s 
financial calendar on Tuesday night before the House 
went into Committee of Supply on the last Budget of 
the present year! “If things went badly in South 
Africa,” he is reported to have said, “ and the Govern- 
ment had to come and ask for Supplementary Estimates, 
say in May, the House would consider it hard to be 
debarred from full discussion.” So the Leader of the 
House himself warns us to expect a sham Budget at the 
end of March which will need correction in four or five 
weeks. 

One is not surprised at the alarm manifested just 
now by the importers and manufacturers of dutiable and 
exciseable articles. In some instances, however, the 
rumours that have been flying about must have been con- 
cocted by mere paragraph writers or persons interested. 
Aerated waters, for example, is surely a most unlikely 
subject for taxation. An Excise duty worth collecting 
would ruin half the manufacturers, and a slight increase 
in price would decrease the consumption of such a 
commodity enormously. A bicycle tax would be very 
unpopular, especially in Birmingham and the Unionist 
towns of the midlands. Special duties on expensive 
wines and expensive cigars are much more likely to be 
viewed with favour. I have heard an advocatus diaboli 


suggest that the Government might propose a two- 
shilling duty on corn and consent to drop the Agri- 
cultural Rates Acts. The suggestion is so ingenious that 
I feel sure it must have crossed the mind of the Colonial 
Secretary. It would no doubt be linked with a smaller 
duty of, say, one shilling on colonial corn, But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is pledged to the hilt 
against the Zollverein, if not against Protection. 

It is worth while for Liberals and financial reformers 
in all parts of the country to remember that the fate of 
the Agricultural Rates Acts and of the Tithe Rent 
Charge Relief Act is not yet decided. Mr. Balfour says 
he will bring in a Bill to renew them. The Birmingham 
Daily Post tells us in a leading article that such a Bill 
“is not unlikely to cause the Government some trouble.” 
The Post reminds us that the Acts were hotly contested 
and only passed as temporary measures which should 
be succeeded by a complete scheme of local taxation 
reform. “It should be made clear’—I quote again 
from the organ of Birmingham Unionism—*“ that if 
these two temporary measures are to be renewed it 
must be only as temporary measures and not as per- 
manent solutions of certain rating difficulties.” This 
accession of Saul to the prophetical ranks should 
encourage the Birmingham City Council to follow 
the example of the London County Council, which 
has been sufficiently alive to the interests of _ its 
constituents to pass a resolution against the renewal 
of these measures. According to the statistician of 
the London County Council London loses £363,000 a 
year by the Act. Adopting this calculation (which 
exceeds my own) and comparing rateable values I find 
that Birmingham will lose about £26,000 a year. This 
is a considerable sum for the capital of the midlands to 
pay for its devotion to Unionism and tothe “ divine glory 
of country life.” A Chamberlainite would say that 
Government contracts for war materials are a set-off. 
Perhaps—for a few favoured firms and families. 
Another aspect of the Rates Acts (which relieve both the 
squire and the parson) is the facility with which they 
can be brought up at every stage of the Budget asa 
conclusive reason for refusing to vote any onerous duty. 
Suppose twopence in the pound is added to tea. It can 
be shown at once that an equal sum can be readily 
obtained by repealing the Rates Acts or allowing them 
to expire. If fourpence or sixpence is added to the 
Income Tax, threepence or fivepence should be substi- 
tuted on the same ground. And so ad infinitum, Would 
it not be worth while (seeing that Mr. Walter Long 
refuses to supply returns to illustrate the working of the 
Agricultural Rates Acts) to ask for a return of the rate- 
able value of the agriculfural land owned by Ministers 
of the Crown ? 


F. W. H. 





THE MORALITY OF THE HAT. 


“HERE was a time when we (like most ill-dressed 
‘| people) were reformers of dress: we had indeed 
several proposals for which little can be urged but their 
originality. We thought that the waistcoat in morning 
dress might be constructed with a kind of flap which 
should fall down in the form of a tray to support the 
cup at afternoon tea. We thought that at private views 
and other such uproariously public occasions, the man 
of fashion might wear round his neck a simple and not 
ungraceful label inscribed “I beg your pardon, It is a 
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fine day,” to save him the trouble of addressing all the 
valued acquaintances upon whose toes he trod. But as 
both these young ideals were accepted somewhat coldly 
(by the aristocrats among whom we move) we have 
fallen back rather upon the historic and conservative 
contemplation of things as they have actually developed. 
And here, as in every other department that we have 
studied, we have found that Radicals like ourselves are 
the only people left who have any reverence for the 
vast. 

We have concentrated our souls upon the hat: the 
loftiest, the most holy of questions : for was not swearing 
by the head in numberless countries almost a religious 
oath? But the particular ceremonial function which the 
hat fulfils in Western countries is somewhat peculiar. 

Of course this use of the hat as a salute has, in 
modern life, an obvious practical convenience. There 
is no other part of dress that could be used as a sword 
or bayonet is used in military saluting. The French, 
with their genius for a natural ritual, have precisely 
expressed the matter in speaking of a coup de chapeau. 
The human mind cannot seriously contemplate a gentle- 
man taking off his cuffs to a lady, or stopping in the 
middle of the street to detach his necktie and wave it 
respectfully in the air. Even the French would not 
wish any one to salute a neighbour with “a blow of the 
waistcoat.” But all this concentration of courtesy in 
the hat is merely a local accident of dress : other races 
of men have really expressed respect by the removal of 
other appendages. In the East, for example, the shoes 
are removed as an expression of reverence : and this is 
really quite as strange to our conceptions as those we 
have mentioned. We have only to imagine the con- 
dition of Bond Street if every time a gentleman meta 
lady he sat down on the pavement and began to unlace 
his boots. 

The East and West seem condemned to be topsy- 
turveydoms to each other, and it is but one of the 
thousand symbols of the fact that in one case the head- 
gear is immovable and the foot-gear constantly shifted, 
and in the other the head-gear is constantly shifted and 
the footgear immovable. But the whole matter goes 
much deeper than this. The Eastern custom of remov- 
ing the shoes on entering a house or temple has an 
obvious practical meaning. The Western custom of 
removing the hat can only, to our mind, have a meaning 
entirely philosophic, abstract and religious. 

The meaning of the removal of shoes is clear : it is 
to preserve the house from the defilements of the street. 
But no one can suppose that a visitor can defile anything 
with his hat. It is unusual to see a gentleman rubbing 
his head on the road before entering a house or rubbing 
his hat on the carpet after entering it. If these customs 
are known, they are at least very recent developments of 
the fashion of “ familiarity.” It seems to us that the 
whole question of the hat belongs (we use the phrase 
with no base intention) to a higher level. 

It is not only true that many Eastern civilizations do 
not remove the hat as a sign of respect. One of the 
greatest, for example, the Jewish civilisation, assumes the 
hat as a sign of respect. And this, when we come to 
think of it, is a very natural and a very fine idea. To 
hide the face, to cover oneself from the terror of perfec- 
tion, seems the natural movement of self-subordination. 
And if the actual appearance presented by a synagogue, 
where all the worshippers wear the black silk “ stove- 
pipe” is not poetic, this is certainly not the fault of the 
Semitic idea, but of the Aryan hat. At any rate, it is 
sufficient for the purpose of our argument to point out 
that this great people do connect worship with the 
wearing of the hat: some individuals, indeed, push the 
matter so far as to wear several hats; which may be 
taken as an expression of almost exaggerated reverence 
tor the universe. 

If, by the operation of other causes, it has become 
natural to us to uncover ourselves to anything or any 
one that we respect, the causes of this difference in the 
instinct of courtesy cannot be uninteresting to consider, 





though it would probably be hopeless to finally explore 
them. But it is at least to be suggested that reverence 
is in all cases compounded of the two clements of fear 
and trust. The old Hebrews had the element of fear 
just tinged and made dramatic by a touch of trust. The 
modern world has had, through Christianity, the element 
of trust just tinged and made dramatic by a touch of 
fear. The great danger of the life of our age is that in 
losing that one touch of fear in all its pleasures, it may 
lose the whole structure of happiness, like a palace in 
the Arabian Nights. But this new or Christian element 
of confidence in the beauty of things, rather than fear of 
it, is bound to have a suitable ritual. Itis its nature, in 
its highest form, to love the beauty of the thunderbolt 
as much as the ancients feared the beauty of the flowers. 
It is possible then that this general instinct in modern 
civilization to uncover in the presence of the holy thing 
is an instinct towards simplicity and self-exposure, a 
modified form as it were of being “naked and not 
ashamed.” The modern black hat is instinct with the 
sense of shelter, protection, and privilege; it is itself a 
kind of portable roof. If it is true that the Englishman’s 
house is his castle, it is at least equally true that the 
Englishman’s hat is his house. Not in vain is it called a 
“chimney-pot ” hat; the same beautiful object which 
lifts itself to the stars on the top of the middle-class 
house is carried in its lighter and more symbolic form 
on the top of the middle-class head. It seems to us at 
least possible that when an Englishman takes his hat off 
to a lady he is essentially coming out of his house; that 
impenetrable house of privacy, and self-approval, and 
consuming fear of humanity. He is believing, if for a 
single moment, that he may be crowned with the stars. 


G. K. C. 





THE HERMES OF ANTI-CYTHERA, 


66 YF fairest things we most desire increase :” the 


world’s stock of fairest things has received a 
recent addition through the researches of a sponge 
diver off the island of Anti-Cythera, during which he 
came across the sunken cargo of a ship supposed to 
have been carrying treasures of Greek art (for such is 
the nature of the cargo) to Rome. All this is pure 
inference, but nobody ever heard of sculpture being 
imported from Italy to Greece in classical antiquity and 
it has the air of a good guess. The mere fact that the 
ship foundered so far south of the coast of Laconia is 
taken as a proof that a sudden wind took it out of its 
course, so that it never rounded Cape Tzenarus, in this 
case a veritable antechamber to the lower world. 

The most important piece of the recovered statuary is 
a male figure (bronze) supposed to be a Hermes, of 
which the following description is given by the Times 
correspondent at Athens :— 

“ The head, arms and upper part of the torso are intact and 
in good preservation ; both legs have been found and enough 
of the remainder of the body to render an almost complete 
reconstruction of the statue possible. The figure is poised on 
the left foot, the right being thrown backward ; the right arm 
is extended, the hand apparently grasping a wreath or a 
sacrificial phial. The general style is distinctly Praxitelean.” 

The reference to Praxiteles is natural, since a Hermes 
carrying an infant Dionysus, ascribed to Praxiteles, was 
discovered at Olympia not many years ago. Praxiteles 
is usually associated with the power of rendering 
“ subtle phases of emotion” on the faces of his subjects. 
We are told, perhaps with an allusion to this quality in 
his work, that ‘the head somewhat resembles that of 
the Hermes at Olympia, but the cast of the features is 
more manly; the dignified and noble expression is 
softened by a slight melancholy.” At present, how- 
ever, there appears to be a disposition to attribute the 
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bronze to Lysippus or a member of his school. Certainly 
Lysippus and Praxiteles were coupled in the judgment 
of antiquity. Quintilian says: “ Ad veritatem Lysippum 
ac Praxitelem accessisse optime affirmant.” The 
ancients were more general and less precise in their 
criticisms than we are, and to the modern world the 
conception of Lysippus has been a confused one. 
With him, too, one source of strength was in the 
treatment of facial expression, but it was more curious 
and less direct than that of Praxiteles, since he was 
admired for redeeming faces, whose physical contour 
was even repulsive, as that of Socrates, by a certain 
spirituality. He also introduced some change in the 
conventional type of human figure most imitated in 
sculpture. Alexander kept a bust of Hercules, executed 
by Lysippus, always before him. There is no doubt, 
however, that experts will not delay long in acquainting 
the world with their differences of opinion on the 
authorship of this bronze. There is at least one 
German monograph on the Hermes at Olympia, men- 
tioned above, if not entirely on his “head.” It is 
believed that the piecing of the fragments of the newly- 
discovered Hermes “will be entrusted to an artist of 
world-wide reputation.” Besides the “ Hermes” there 
is a statue of a young man supposed to be one of a 
group of wrestlers, apparently of a later date, two 
bronze statuettes of athletes, a draped figure (bronze), 
and the head and one arm of a boxer (bronze) : “ the 
truculent and somewhat brutal expression of the face is 
heightened by the bushy ringlets and beard and the flat, 
somewhat swollen nose.” 

From other fragments it is concluded that the 
sands at the bottom of the sea have yet to yield further 
treasures, but the researches have been made difficult 
owing to the depth. The Times reminds us of Luccari’s 
reference to the ship, laden with such a cargo of objects 
of art appropriated by Sulla, which went down some- 
where near Cape Malea. Sulla was not the only, and 
far from being the most unworthy, of Roman plunderers 
of Greece. In this occupation they anticipated the 
Scotsmen, at whom Macaulay flung a gibe. The 
recovery of this wrecked cargo reminds us of the some- 
what “ parvenu” appreciation of their spoil shown by 
some of these barbarian conquerors. L. Mummius, 
who took Corinth, in consigning such another cargo to 
some shippers, warned them that if the art treasures 
were lost during the voyage they would have to replace 
them. We are not sure that the statues will be estimated 
at their present worth by the learned world in its 
present mood, which is quite capable of classifying 
them under the head of archzeology (see the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica), The disadvantage of any work, 
which happens to be the achievement of a nation in its 
classical age, the maturity of its powers (art may even 
flourish during political degeneracy), is that it is thereby 
disqualified for illustrating the national “ origines ”; and 
that test has replaced the opening line of “Endymion” 
as the criterion of value in respect of all relics of the 
ancient world, 


H. M. C. 





THE THEATRE, 


“ ANDROMACHE” BY THE STAGE SOCIETY. 


- . how far it would be possible to treat a historical 
subject loyally and unconventionally on the modern stage. 
We talked of the extraordinary variety of plot that 
the Greek dramatist found in his historical tradition. . . 
We agreed that a simple historical play, with as little conven- 
tion as possible, placed in the Greek Heroic Age, and dealing 
with one of the ordinary heroic stories, ought to be, well, an 
interesting experiment.” 


HESE phrases, from Mr. Gilbert Murray’s preface 
to the published edition of his play, may serve to 
show the very interesting direction of the dramatic 


experiment which was made on Sunday night at the 
Strand Theatre and repeated on Monday afternoon at 
the Garrick under the auspices of that valuable institu- 
tion, the Stage Society. The occasion, the first on 
which the Society has invited public criticism upon its 
productions, demands a word of praise for an institution 
which, by private subscription among its members, has 
been able to present to an audience, naturally limited, 
who are interested in the serious development of stage 
writing, examples of the art whose lack of popular 
appeal would have prevented their being given in any 
other way. But itis not perhaps inopportune that public 
notice has been withheld from the Society until now : for 
Mr. Murray’s play is probab!y of all the representations 
which it has given by far the most interesting. As the 
above quotations may suggest it is a very definite experi- 
ment not only in dramatic writing but in a virtually 
untried variety of dramatic form. With the magnificent 
simple and direct dramatic material of Greek mythology, 
says Mr. Murray, why not try to tell a simple story on 
the stage, without the idealizing conventions of tragedy 
and with some of the local realistic colour which a 
scholar’s historical knowledge supplies? The idea is a 
bold one, Mr. Murray has courageously carried it out, 
and so far as the essential part of his theory is concerned 
he may certainly be said to have succeeded. The 
experiment in form is indeed so far successful as to open 
up a field in which Mr. Murray himself and others after 
him may be more successful still. The atmosphere of 
early Greek society as it was, its rough dwellings for 
palaces, its simple superstitions, the primitive thrift of 
its peasant minds, its animal bloodthirstiness, its 
childish pettiness side by side with its rugged manliness, 
forms a background to direct drama which could scarcely 
be bettered. So far Mr. Murray's experiment in form 
is distinctly a success. Where his theory taxes the 
resources of the theatre not too high but too unfairly is 
in what he would probably call the logical development 
of “treating a historical subject loyally and uncon- 
ventionally.” Mr. Murray is in the end too rigidly 
historical or perhaps, as he uses the word, too rigidly 
anthropological. The conventions and the motives 
which influence a society younger than our own form a 
splendid background for the illustration of a drama of 
simple emotion, but the essence of the power of the 
background is that the emotion which it illustrates shall 
be identical with that which sways any member of the 
audience unlettered or lettered, scholar or commercial 
traveller. This is drama. When once the special con- 
ditions of a place or age become the mainsprings of 
action, the work—as far as serious drama is concerned— 
ceases to be drama and becomes archeology. In the 
objective frame of comedy this would not of course 
apply. Here the varieties of motive are part of the 
essence and it is the intellect which is tickled. But 
Andromache is not comedy and its appeal is not to the 
intellect alone. “ Treating a historical subject loyally” 
in this sense of reviving the picture of motives to passion 
which are now powerless may be a theme for other arts. 
The catholic appeal of the theatre forbids it as a theme 
for drama. 

It was undoubtedly partly this which caused Mr. 
Murray’s play—in spite of its intellectual success—to 
be received rather with coldness than enthusiasm. The 
intentions of all the characters of the story seemed a 
little obscure in the theatre. But probably the result 
was also due in part to a certain technical inexperience 
in the actual conduct of the story on the stage. Dramatic 
moments which were thrilling in the reading seemed 
each to have too little made of them when they were 
arrived at behind the footlights. They seemed, too, to 
follow each other rather illogically, without a real 
emotional sequence. We were left in doubt as to the 
real effects of the situations on the characters. Did 
Orestes repent of his resolve to carry off Hermione when 
he saw that her beauty was fading or because of her 
desire for the death of Andromache? Had Andromache 
any feeling towards Orestes other than the wish to 
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catch at any means to ensure the safety of herson ? The 
splendid dramatic plot of Racine’s tragedy, in which the 
son of Andromache who is in danger is Astyanax, the 
child of the dead husband, Hector, and not Molossus 
the child of the living master, Pyrrhus, gives a motive— 
in Andromache’s desire to persuade Pyrrhus to preserve 
her son from the avenging Greeks—for her bearing a 
child to the son of the man who had dragged Hector’s 
body round the walls of Troy. In Mr. Murray’s play 
this vital point is passed over with a line “ They struggle, 
these women captives.” In Euripides Hermione’s flight 
with Orestes is the direct result of her terror at the 
coming vengeance of Pyrrhus for her plot against the 
life of Andromache. In Mr. Murray's play she consents 
at once on his appearance. 

Yet, after all, the play is a fine venture into an 
untrodden path of art. It deserves high praise for its 
courage and the great measure of its success. It is, 
moreover, written in dignified simple English, and 
abounds in notable passages, some of the comedy of the 
historical picture of simple manners—which all makes 
us wonder whether the Zulus may not yet build an 
Athens—and some of an independent poetical fancy. 
The finest of these last deserves quotation. It is Orestes’ 
savage lover’s dream of the death of Hermione, when 
she tells him her beauty is fading :— 


OrESTES—Nay you shall never fade. There is a blue sunlit 
island, waterless, desolate—Hear me, daughter 
of Helen, ageless and deathless ! 

HERMIONE—I hear. 

OREsTES—Some sunset when you are beautiful like a dream I 
will set you on that bright island, and fill my 
eyes full. And then I will go my ways alone, 
and the fairest of carthly things shall be mine 
for ever. 

HERMIONE—What do you mean ? 

ORESTES—No man shall ever see you fade from your love- 
liness. The gods may take you even as they 
took Helen. 


And with this fine passage of simple prose I must take 
leave of Mr. Murray's interesting, often absorbing play. 


P. C. 





FROM ABROAD, 
THE INDIAN CENSUS, 


N the night of March tst there will be a census 
throughout the Indian Empire. It is to be no mere 
numbering of heads, but particulars will be recorded of 
the caste, religion, profession, sex, age, language, 
married state, and even in certain cases, bodily ailments 
of every person, from the Governor-General to the 
meanest pariah sweeper. The project, which in itself 
illustrates the perfection of the Governmental machine 
in our Indian dominions, promises a vast amount of 
material for the statistician. There is a danger that in 
grappling with such a quantity of dala he may ignore 
its quality—that in viewing the extent of figures at his 
command he may neglect their intent ; and it is a good 
maxim in statistics when the field is too large for the 
whole to be closely tested to examine carefully a small 
portion of the crop. An account, therefore, of census 
operations in one district—that is to say, over an area 
about the size of Yorkshire—may have more than an 
anecdotal interest for your readers. 

Though the final census is completed in the space 
of one night, the preparations for it have extended 
over almost a year. As an initial step every house was 
marked with a tar number. This work was entrusted 
to the head of the village, and was done with com- 
mendable thoroughness. In fact, the pleasures of 
tarring, as immortalised in Tom Sawyer, were obviously 


appreciated, and the numbers in several cases have been 
applied with artistic effect. 

The houses when numbered were grouped into 
blocks of thirty or so, and the blocks into circles of 
about 500 houses. Enumerators were appointed to 
blocks, supervisors to circles, and over these, in turn, 
were placed superintendents. Thus the principle of 
check and appeal which reigns supreme in every Indian 
department was applied to the census operations. The 
greater part of January was occupied by these various 
officials in making a preliminary census ; and the final 
census in March is merely a rapid checking of the parti- 
culars obtained then. 

It is a notable fact that all employed in the census 
are unpaid. Their numbers are chiefly recruited from 
Government offices, but in outlying districts private 
persons are called on for the work; and a special Act 
provides a penalty of fifty rupees should any prove 
recalcitrant. The proud duty of joining in the “hue 
and cry” has descended upon the British citizen from 
Anglo-Saxon times, and it is obviously but a slight 
extension of the principle that is imposed on his Aryan 
cousin, when he is called to count men as well as to run 
after them. But, it must be added, the enumerator is 
bound to find his own pen, though the Government 
generously supplies the ink. It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the work, because it is compul- 
sory, is on that account untrustworthy. To a merchant 
in the habit of dozing away his days from the 
verandah of his shop in the bazaar, this sudden 
call to duty may have proved irksome. A case might 
be quoted of one good man who took nine days to 
enumerate the inmates of twenty-two houses, and four- 
teen consecutive hours in fair copying the results of his 
efforts. Other enumerators, while they have been pain- 
fully filling up schedules with an unpractised hand, have 
returned home to find that in the enumeration of their 
own household another enumerator has entered them 
as illiterate, and unable to read or write. To some of 
the men appointed to the work this would actually 
apply. But the ordinary clerk would wish no better 
entertainment ; his favourite place for spending a public 
holiday is the office, and copying papers seems to have 
for him the same sedative seduction as have knitting 
and “ Patience” for aged ladies. Filling schedule-books, 
divided into columns and neat little squares, is as good 
as a parlour game. Provided therefore that his work 
does not involve visiting hilly tracts, it is certain to be 
done with precise and painstaking accuracy. 

It must be confessed that enumerators appointed to 
the hills have been known to sit at the foot of the pass 
and evolve highly instructive data regarding the tribes 
above out of their own imaginations. Their conduct is 
the more excusable in that it is problematical whether 
the hill tribes would consent to be counted if the 
enumerators did go to them; for they are a timid and 
fanciful folk. In the 1891 Census they hid in the jungle 
to a man; and in some parts took the further pre- 
caution of killing all their dogs whose barking might 
have betrayed their whereabouts. 

This year a large fraction will probably consent to 
be counted. However the error, if error there be, will, 
as statisticians say, correct itself, for the tribesmen are 
counted in February before the general census, and 
being a migratory people, those who consent to the 
process, will not improbably get counted twice over. 
In any case small-pox is at present playing fearful 
havoc amongst them, so no returns will be of much 
value. 

But in the plains the enumerators may be trusted 
for the most part to do their work well. If anything, 
it is the circumstances, not the system, that will invalidate 
the returns. 

A column, for instance, is set apart for the age 
of each individual. Now, except Government servants 
and those few happy persons whose birth was con- 
sidered momentous enough to demand a_ horoscope 
from the oracle, no one knows his age; and the filling 
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of this column is entirely guess-work. There was an 
old hag with a face like a shrivelled bat being censused 
in the bazaar. Age? Unknown, of course. “ Put her 
down fifty,” said the official. “Oh, your Honour,” she 
said, with a hand up to her mouth, “I am young and 
beautiful maiden.” 

The record of religion is a comparatively easy task, 
as Mussulman and Hindu include nearly everybody ; 
but it is ordered that Christians, unlike the former large 
divisions, are to be entered according to sect. This is 
obviously a matter of some difficulty for Hindu enume- 
rators, and the Christians themselves are not always very 
certain as to what peculiar tenets they profess. Natu- 
rally men who in many cases have “left all and 
followed” are concerned with other matters than the 
distinction between Lutheran and Anglican. A whole 
community of Protestant converts is said to have 
returned itself as Roman Catholic at the last census, 
rather to the dismay of their supporters at home. 
Certainly the very full reports published by missionary 
societies are in this respect a better source of informa- 
tion than the census figures. 

Caste is in many cases a stumbling-block, especially 
as the direction that main heads and not subdivisions 
are to be entered, leaves knotty points to the judgment 
of the enumerators. On the one hand there are to be 
found men claiming to belong to absurdly high castes, 
as, for example, a number of ryots who stated that they 
were of the royal Kshatriya caste ; and, on the other 
hand, if the enumerator is a high caste man himself, he 
may refuse to enter as belonging to his caste one whose 
claim an outsider would not think of disputing. The 
inner divisions of caste are subtle ; it was only the other 
day that schism arose because one faction insisted on 
using in the common bathing tank a cake of transparent 
soap. Language, literacy, knowledge of English, and 
physical afflictions (whether deaf and dumb, blind, 
insane, or leprous) present few difficulties. There may, 
perhaps, be a tendency to hush up the latter and a 
knowledge of English may be claimed by small children 
whose powers do not extend beyond wishing you 
“Good morning,” irrespective of the hour of day—as 
poor a substitute, by the way, for the courtly salaam 
as is the European costume for native dress. 

Two columns are provided for the entry of 
professions, one for the principal and one for the sub- 
sidiary means of subsistence. To simplify this distinction 
it was ordered that principal should mean that which 
occupied most time, not that which brought in the 
largest income. This arrangement has had the unfortu- 
nate result of greatly minimising the part that land 
plays in the subsistence of the people. In the majority 
of cases, no doubt, some form of land cultivation is the 
principal business ; and when a man has some other 
profession property in land will often be found entered 
in the second “ subsidiary” column. But should a man 
happen to have two occupations, as for instance, temple 
service and some sort of clerk’s work, neither of which 
may produce any considerable income, the land on 
which he really subsists is excluded from the returns. 
In the same way those who are dependent upon 
others have entered against them only the principal 
profession of their supporters. Thus any one who seeks 
to learn social conditions from census figures will find 
several women, children, and old persons returned as 
depending on vakil or Government clerk ; whereas they 
really depend on the family land. This is the easier to 
realise if one remembers the ordinary vakil’s fees. One 
of them charged Government 1 rupee for making some 
application or other. “ 8 annas, sufficient ’ was endorsed 
upon his bill. The lamentations in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
may be imagined if only the 8d. were allowed without 
the 6s. ! 

This point with regard to the land is the more 
important because in England one is in the habit of 
speaking of the landed interest as of one among many. 
In India it is ‘he interest. It would be a great error to 
think that during famine, or any other agrarian trouble, 


only an agricultural class is affected, and not the whole 
community, professional and lay alike. 

If any social explorer is bent only on arriving at 
rough and general conclusions, he will find these figures 
a rude but serviceable instrument. But should any one 
attempt to evolve nice points out of the census returns 
he will be as one who carves with a pickaxe. Perhaps, 
after all, like similar material, this wealth of figures will 
rest undisturbed in the depth of official archives. 





MORE FAISE NEWS, 


HE news was published in London on Thursday 
evening that General Botha had surrendered. 
Mr. Bottomley’s paper (called the Su) said that the 
news was “ official”—which was a lie. Mr. Astor's 
(the Pall Mali) simply announced it ex cathedri, giving 
“10, Downing Street ’as the source of information. It 
will probably turn out that a servant of Mr. Balfour’s, 
hearing some rumour or other, sold his information 
to these two sheets, and the probable basis of the whole 
is that General Botha is in some kind of negotiation 
with Lord Kitchener, and that the approach of terms 
has given rise to the rumour. Meanwhile, though 
less entertaining than this monstrously “ intelligent 
anticipation,” it is worth while following the attitude of 
the correspondents and the Press upon General French's 
movement up to the moment of these reported discus- 
sions. 

A summary of the despatches with regard to this 
runs as follows :—An announcement that seven columns 
started, in touch with one another, to sweep the Eastern 
Transvaal at the close of January is followed on 
February 3rd by the statement that French (with cavalry 
only) is at Bethel driving the enemy before him with 
only slight opposition. On February 5th Smith-Dorrien 
is at Lake Chrissie. French is driving the enemy to 
Amsterdam. On the 6th our northernmost, or left, 
wing is attacked by Botha, who causes us some sixty 
casualties, suffers equally and is repulsed. Also on the 
6th Ermelo is occupied with slight opposition ; our move- 
ment has upset all the enemy’s calculations and caused 
a panic. On the 14th French reports 25 miles east of 
Ermelo that he is driving the enemy to Piet Retief ; 
their efforts to break back are frustrated. The Innis- 
killings charged and killed seven. On the 15th a 
commando got through our lines; it was a very little 
one. Then there is ten days’ silence. On the 25th, 
last Monday, comes the news that French got to Piet 
Retief on the 22nd and that Amsterdam was occupied 
(presumably by Smith-Dorrien). A list is added of the 
cattle we have taken (the women are left out), and Lord 
Kitchener adds that 282 Boers are “known” to have 
been killed and wounded in action and that 56 are 
prisoners. Finally, 300 surrenders, the abandonment of 
three guns, and the capture of 20,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition were reported last Wednesday. 

To this summary of the despatches the telegraphic 
agencies add next to nothing. Their correspondents 
are at Pretoria and send an occasional wire to the effect 
that there is nothing the matter and that all is going 
well. What is the effect of such messages from Lord 
Kitchener and the rare Reuter or Laffan telegrams upon 
the ordinary public? They get an impression that a 
vast host is moving with irresistible momentum through 
a confined district, driving before it in its rapid 
advance a panic-stricken horde of the enemy. They 
understand that driving an enemy before you in this 
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fashion is a regular and useful operation of war and in 
some vague way constitutes a great success ; they read 
the names “ Ermelo,” “ Bethel,” &c., with indifferent 
interest and regard them as milestones in a rapid advance 
of cavalry and mobile infantry. At last, after pelting 
away a vast distance for over a fortnight since leaving 
its last resting-place, our cavalry occupy Piet Retief just 
on the heels of an enemy flying for his life. We do, 
however, manage to capture his innumerable herds and 
flocks and we have some 50 or 60 prisoners. We 
have killed and wounded 280; unfortunately Botha and 
the bulk of his forces have just escaped us and are 
wandering in despair through Swaziland. There the 
impression ends. 

What is the truth? The truth is that unless Botha 
and his force and guns are captured the movement has 
failed. We cannot garrison the country we are passing 
through and we cannot remain more than a very short 
time off the railways. The district which we are thus 
marching down is as large as all England and Wales 
north of the Thames—and in this vast space we cannot 
hold and do not intend to hold one of the half-dozen 
villages. We are attempting to capture a force 
hampered with women and children and herds—a 
force that can hardly move faster than two miles an 
hour—and we can’t catch it up. Why? Because 
our horses are dying fast, our men are exhausted and 
our supply insecure. How can one be certain of this ? 
By the pace at which this “driving” and “sweeping ” 
proceeded until it reached its goal in the frontier towns 
of Amsterdam and Piet Retief. 

Here are some distances and times. Smith-Dorrien 
took four days al Jeast to cover the thirty miles between 
Wonderfontein and Like Chrissie ; even then he had to 
halt two days at the latter place, and was attacked 
in situon the third. French (with cavalry, mind you, 
and a most excellent cavalry officer) a week after leaving 
Ermelo had got no further than the head of the Zand 
River, twenty-five miles off. Over a week after that 
he was thirty-five miles further on at Piet Retief. In 
other words he covered sixty miles in fifteen days—four 
miles a day. Colville’s “ flying” or “ mobile” column 
with the captives and casualties of Bothwell going to 
Standerton, unmolested and with a clear road before 
it, took ten days to go a little over seventy miles ; and 
that was a good deal the best bit of work done, The 
“ captures” of sheep and oxen are not a diminution of 
Botha's stock; they are the herds of the farms we 
have wasted in the country. We have imprisoned 
the women and children and left the triangle in 
which we were operating bare. Of the prisoners we 
claim, all but a dozen were captured at one time with 
one convoy, and we have not been told their age, quality 
or disposition. Of the enemies’ casualties, not quite half 
appear in our counts after engagements; for the rest 
we trust in the reports of natives. And even at the 
full estimate we have weakened Botha by less than 
5 per cent. of his force. We have but one of his guns 
and have recaptured two of our own and a machine 
gun ; these were abandoned. We have none of his 
ammunition and no prisoners taken in action. That is 
the situation so far as hitherto disclosed—it represents 
the result of the great eastern movement up to whatever 
negotiations may have taken place—and perhaps nothing 
need be added to it save the fact that the eastern railway 
is out of use ; “for military reasons” the army is doing 
without it. 

Now, what has the Press to say to this? 

The Times is, of course, an inexhaustible field, and it 
would be possible, were the object of this article a mere 


attack upon opponents, to fill the whole of its space with 
excerpts illustrating the folly or bad judgment of its com- 
ments. Such is, however, not the object of the analysis 
here presented. We wish only to show how dispatches, 
correspondents and Ministerial papers combined convey 
a false impression. We can therefore quote but a few 
sentences from this newspaper and from the Standard, 
which comes next in importance for its influence. 

The Times on February 7th finds that “ the series of 
combined movements in the South-Eastern Transvaal” 
has “every appearance of success”—this was the day 
after Smith-Dorrien’s check. On the 11th it remarks 
with regard to this battle that the Boer rearguard were 
“ beaten off after heavy fighting,” and that “the same 
day Ermelo was occupied without opposition,” but it 
neglects to inform its readers that the second was not a 
consequence of the first, that the Boers had retired from 
Ermelo twenty-four hours before they fought to detain 
Smith-Dorrien, and that the result of that action was to 
prevent our interference with their retirement. 

On the 23rd it gives credence in a leading article to 
the ridiculous story of Botha’s speech (telegraphed from 
a spot three hundred miles away and by all internal 
evidence a monstrous fabrication). On the 26th, after 
remarking that “ the good sense of the nation .. . 
had refused to draw extravagant conclusions,” it adds 
that ‘‘ the news from General French is gratifying,” and 
prints the following statement, that can only proceed 
from the most pitiful ignorance :—“ Between February 
16th and last Friday (the 22nd) he (French) 
unquestionably inflicted heavy losses on General Botha. 

He had killed and wounded nearly three 
hundred of the enemy, taken some prisoners, one gun, 
several hundred rifles and great quantities of ammunition, 
horses, &c.” What the Times would have written had 
it then known that French had since found no less than 
three guns (two our own) abandoned, and had received 
the surrender of three hundred men and boys from 
farms in the neighbourhood of Piet Retief, not to speak 
of getting close on two dozen boxes of cartridges 
out of the farmhouses, heaven only knows! As it 
is, it is interesting to know that it puts belween the 
16th and 22nd losses the great bulk of which 
occurred on or before the 6th; it counts in the 
abandoned 15-pounder of a month ago as a recent 
capture ; it imagines the sixty prisoners (taken with a 
convoy three weeks ago) to be an acquisition of the last 
few days, and actually speaks of the oxen, carts, rifles, 
cartridges and what-not taken from farmhouses between 
Bethel and Piet Retief as though they had been captured 
in action from Botha’s main force—a force of which 
French has seen nothing but small bodies detached to 
fight rearguard actions. 

The Standard publishes a similarly misleading com- 
ment, but in even more definite terms, and talks (on 
February 12th) of Botha’s “headlong flight to the fron- 
tier.” How “headlong”? His pursuers were covering 
less than five miles a day, On the 16th, a full forinight 
ago, it produces this astonishing nonsense—“ The collapse 
of Betha’s army is not officially reported, but there is 
a general opinion that it is imminent.” Where did 
this general opinion arise? Who heldit? On the 
day the editor of the Slandard was foolish enough to 
pass this sentence a commando had passed at its ease 
westward between Smith-Dorrien and French ; Botha’s 
main force was thirty miles ahead of our cavalry, and 
that cavalry had taken a little over a week to cover 
twenty-five miles, 

These excerpts I have given are rare and haphazard. 
They are sufficient to prove that the Ministerial Press 
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write anything at random, so that this anything be full 
of a vague and ill-instructed optimism. The men who 
write such phrases cannot have followed any con- 
secutive plans in watching the campaign ; they cannot 
have any acquaintance with military history. They 
know nothing of what it means to march with exhausted 
men and dying horses ; they have no experience of the 
miserable despondency that attends repeated failure, thirst 
and the endless prospect of the waste. I have not dealt 
witha yet more widespread and dangerous method of 
propagating this false impression of immediate success. 
“Refugees ” written for; women and children taken 
prisoners ; the nonsense about “ the grass dying off the 
veldt in winter and crippling the Boers” (Lindley, 
Reddersburg, Sannah’s Post were in winter—the 
grass at that season goes dry, but it does not die, 
and it affords ample pasturage for a small force); the 
insinuation that Piet de Wet was a man writing freely 
(he was bought off on terms, afler he had refused uncon- 
ditional surrender, and he is now the amanuensis of 
Frazer) ; the hundred repetitions of the phrase “that 
the Boer invaders of the colony,” who entered on 
December 16th, “would be north of the Orange in a 
week.” These statements were vague, and, false as 
they were, did not suit the method upon which this 
article was written. I might have quoted, from the mere 
satisfaction, a whole galaxy of absurdities from, say, the 
Globe newspaper, that “ the situation was very much 
improved ” (January 15th) ; that the “ supreme crisis had 
arrived ” (February rst) ; that Lord Kitchener was “ draw- 
ing De Wet south,” while Botha “ was being crushed ;” 
that the evacuation of Ermelo was “ due to the 
unsuccessful attack on Smith-Dorrien” (February 
11th); or that the news from South Africa upon the 
sth, 11th, 15th and roth respectively was “decidedly 
encouraging,” “ satisfactory,” ‘“ distinctly encouraging,” 
and “ auspicious.” 

There have been in the above included no excerpts 
from the St. Fames’s, the Pall Mall, the Daily Chronicle, 
the Evening News, or any of the provincial papers. Had 
attention been paid to such sources there could have 
been no limit to the absurdities that might have been 
collected. 

It is a physical fact, as plain as the change of the 
seasons, that we cannot pursue our present political 
programme with the South African army in its present 
condition. We have a choice between two things. 
One is to levy a new, well-equipped, well-trained and 
mobile force of at least fifty thousand men, with which 
we may exterminate a free people; the other is to 
impose the terms to which our victory still entitles us. 

The limits of this article have, then, necessarily 
rendered it imperfect—of a considerable volume of notes 
upon the telegrams of the last fortnight but a small 
selection can be used in the space at disposal, and the 
greater part even of these have suffered condensation. 
Enough has, however, been said to show the source 
from which our public opinion is obtaining its curious 
confidence. That confidence is the support of a Govern- 
ment as singularly ill fitted for the task of ending a 
campaign victoriously and honourably as any with which 
the country has been cursed in the past. That con- 
fidence has evidently mixed with the irritability of Mr. 
Brodrick, or we should not have him patching our worn 
army with untrained, weedy boys in hurried “ reinforce- 
ments.” It has affected Mr. Chamberlain, for in 
Parliament last week he was very insolent, and men of 
his stamp are insolent when they believe themselves to 
be strong, silent or conciliatory when they believe them- 
selves to be weak. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND IRELAND. 


“EAR is sometimes expressed lest clumsy handling 
if of the Boer problem should result—should 
already have resulted—in the creation of a second 
Ireland in South Africa, 

It may, therefore, not be without interest to 
consider certain features of the war of 1689-91 in 
Ireland—a war which, though nominally part of a 
struggle between James II. and William of Orange, was 
in reality a national contest, ending only with the 
reconquest by the English armies of the whole country. 
For this war presents—more especially in its later 
stages—some remarkable parallels with that of South 
Africa. 

On July ist, 1690, was fought the Battle of the 
Boyne ; a few days later James (like President Kruger) 
was on his way to France, and the Irish army had 
retired to Limerick. Garrison after garrison surrendered 
to William. The French, refusing to assist in defending 
walls too weak, according to De Lausun, to resist a 
bombardment of roasted apples, withdrew to Galway, 
there to await the ships that were coming to bring them 
home. Among the Irish themselves a large and import- 
ant section, headed by the Lord Deputy, despaired of 
success and counselled submission. 

Yet for more than a year—or until October, 1691— 
the struggle continued. During quite eight months of 
this period no active operations of any great importance 
were carried on by either side. This eight months’ 
interval of a peace so similar to that which we enjoyed 
at the time of the General Election was spent in 
mutual raiding, looting, and burning of farms and 
villages. . 

In order to break down the courage of the Irish 
soldiers, their wives and children were, in the autumn of 
1690, driven en masse from their homes and compelled to 
seek shelter in Connaught. But this measure—though 
it entailed much suffering and misery—was not produc- 
tive of the desired result. ‘ Rapparees,” under leaders 
like Galloping Hogan, and bodies of Irish regular 
cavalry, under Sarshield’s own command, made frequent 
incursions (more De Wet) across the Shannon into the 
district conquered by the English, and thus contrived to 
keep the latter in a state of constant alarm. 

It goes without saying that William was anxious to 
bring this unsatisfactory state of affairs to an end. But, 
as at the present time, no policy was pursued consis- 
tently. Proclamation after proclamation was issued, 
inviting submission upon terms which, under the circum- 
stances, could not but be regarded as exceedingly 
favourable to the Irish. But, on the other hand, there 
were not wanting men in authority to declare that 
greater severity was the one thing needful. Thus 
Mr. Justice Cox, Governor of Cork, recommended 
the empléyment of “famine and diseases” as apt 
instruments for ending the war. And there were 
those on both sides of the Channel, who did not wish to 
see the struggle end too quickly. The longer it con- 
tinued, and the greater expenses entailed, the less 
likelihood was there of the Irish landowners being 
permitted to retain their estates. The “ undertakers,” 
who gambled in treasons and forfeitures, played a very 
important, though secret, part in the history of Ireland 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
It is much to be hoped that no such influences are now 
at work in South Africa. Consequently, whilst the voice 
of the new Government -spoke softly from Dublin 
Castle, the hand of its Generals fell heavily, not indeed 
upon the belligerents, but upon the peaceable inhabitants 
of the country. Hardly had a proclamation been issued 
offering protection and pardon to allwhoshould submit to 
William and Mary when General Douglas was despatched 
against Athlone. Stoutly defended by old Colonel 
Grace, the town held out until relieved by Sarsfield. 
Douglas, having been compelled to retire, so burnt and 
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pillaged the mean that in the following year it still 
remained a desert for ten miles on either side of his line 
of march. Nor did the troops under William’s own 
command behave much better towards non-combatants. 
They sacked Catholics and Protestants alike, wrote Sir 
Robert Southwell, William’s Private Secretary, to Lord 
Nottingham, “that Tartars could not do worse.” Neither 
officers nor men paid the least attention to the “ Protec- 
tions’’ granted by William; and country people who 
had been encouraged by the Proclamations to visit the 
English lines were continually plundered, outraged, or 
murdered. 

Now is the prolongation of the war to be attributed 
to clemency misconstrued as weakness, or to savagery 
masquerading as needful severity? Let us hear the 
opinion of some of William’s followers. 

The Rev. George Story (chaplain to the regiment 
of Lord Drogheda), who accompanied Douglas’ force to 
Athlone, and during the remainder of the war was 
present with the English army before SAmnarice, has the 
following under date July 25th, 1690 :- 

“We marched back that Day to Ballimore. . . And 
about this time several of the Irish that had taken Pr olections, 
when they could not have the benefil of them, began to turn 
Rapparees, stripping, and sometimes killing, our men that they 
found straggling.” 

Some months later a gentleman of the English con- 
nection, whose letter is among the Southwell MSS., 
expresses himself on the question in no undecided 
fashion :— 

“ 1 know,” he writes, “ that had things been carried on with 
more clemency as His Majesty began, Galway, and all ye rest 
of the Kingdom would in probability (from what themselves 
have said) have submitted but they say we have 
not kept publique faith with them, and that they have always 
said from the march of the army with Lieut.-General Douglas 
to Athlone.” 

And shortly before the close of the war we find 
General Ginkel (William’s Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland) reminding the Lords Justices that “ his opinion 
always was to finish the war by giving the Irish a free 
pardon . for one month of the war costs the 
King more than all the forfeitures will amount to.” 

Story’s statement is of particular interest as showing 
how “rapparees” and guerilla warriors are made. 
Could there be clearer proof that, whether the scene of 
action be Ireland or South Africa, it is not by rendering 
men homeless and hopeless that you can most easily 
induce them to settle down under your rule? 

To do him justice, William was himself quite 
alive to the impolicy of driving his enemies to despair. 
Allusion has already been made to the proclamations 
issued by his command. It remains to be noticed that 
when, after the fatal battle of Aughrim and the subse- 
quent passage of the Shannon by General Ginkel, 
Limerick was (as it seemed) cut off trom all earthly aid, 
Ww illiam did not reverse his policy. Far from demanding 

“unconditional surrender,” he not only admitted the 
lrish Generals to capitulations, as to their immediate 
commands, but treated with them as with the representa- 
tives of all the Catholics of Ireland. 

The articles ot the treaty were not, it is true, faith- 
fully observed by England, but none the less a precedent 
had been created for recognising in Generals in the field, 
after the dissolution of the civil Government, an 
authority with which a treaty of peace embracing in its 
scope the whole of their nation may properly be concluded. 

Mark what would have happened if an irreconcil- 
able attitude (such as that now so often recommended) 
had been adopted by William. The cause of Ireland 
seemed as completely lost as that of the Boer Republics 
to-day. Yet at the time that the Irish and English 
officers were engaged in drafting the terms of the Treaty, 
help so long deterred was close at hand, though neither 
party suspected it. Hardly had the articles been signed 
when the French fleet under Chateaubriand appeared 
ott the coast of Kerry. If, writes Dr. George Clarke, 
Secretary at War, who was with the English army—if 
Chateaubriand— 

“Had not shown great regard to what had been agreed 





before, he would, undoubtedly, have destroyed or taken all our 
ships, with ammunition and provisions which lay there (i.¢., in 
the Shannon), as well as seven men-of-war, English and Dutch, 
that were with them, and could not get out of the river, and, 
therefore, had orders to sink themselves to prevent their falling 
into their hands.” 


Ginkel’s despatches also bear witness to the fact 
that had the Irish resistance continued he must have 
raised the siege, and begun the business all over again 
next year, 

And, notwithstanding all their disasters, the Irish 
most undoubtedly would have continued to fight, had 
not the terms included (as it was thought) protection and 
toleration for the whole body of the Catholics of 
Ireland. “ I willlay my bones on those old walls,” cried 
Sarsneld, when a hitch had occurred in the negotiations 
over this very matter, “rather than abandon those who 
have stuck by us all ‘along.” And Sarsheld was a man 
of his word, 

Why, since Sarstield and Wauchope were permitted 
to make terms for the Catholics of Ireland as a whole, 
should not Botha and De Wet be allowed, in a similar 
manner, to treat on behalf of all the inhavitants of the 
two Boer States ? 

Is it that a course which commended itself to 
William of Orange seems to be inconsistent with the 
dignity of Joseph of Birmingham ? 


H, L, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


MANCHESTER AND THE RATES ACT, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—For several months I have had on the agenda paper 
of the Manchester City Council the following resolution which 
you did me the honour to reprint in the pages of THE SPEAKER 
of January 19th :— 

“That in view of the heavy and increasing rates of our City 
and Imperial taxation, this Council respectfully requests her 
Majesty's Government not to support the continuance of the 
Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, under which the agricultural 
interest escapes one-half of its legitimate burden at the expense 
of the urban population.” 

After repeated delays the opportunity was afforded me, 
on February 21st, late in the afternoon, of bringing the 
resolution before the City Council, and, although an immediate 
attempt was made to burke my effort to ventilate this subject, 
so important to a great urban population like that of Man- 
chester, I am happy to say that I contrived to get in the 
“thin end of the wedge” and to have the matter adjourned 
to the next meeting of the Couacil. I venture to call this an 
important subject, for it is difficult to conceive a principle of 
more fundamental importance to a city population already 
weighed down with the load of its own problems of poverty. 
There were some members of the Council, however, who 
appeared to think that the question has no more to do with the 
ratepayers of Manchester, gua ratepayers, than, shall I say, 
with the inhabitants of Saturn, and one Philistine promptly 
moved the previous question, on the ground that the resolution 
was an imperial and not a municipal one, and ought not to be 
touched by a municipal body, a view of the situation which 
is quite natural to the ordinary Tory party hack. This attempt 
to shelve the resolution was, however, defeated by a substantial 
majority, whereupon the indignant Philistine, gathering his 
robes around him, invited his friends to retire from the 
meeting of the Council by way of protest, and three members 
of the Council arose and followed, an episode which reminded 
me of the occasion when the late Professor Fawcett, 
replying to Mr. Goschen, remarked, “ The right hon. member 
would be an admirable leader if he only hada follower.” The pith 
of the question so far as it relates to Manchester is that some 
few farmers on the fringe of the city receive relief under the 
Act to the extent of £249 per annum, while the remaining 
citizens have to contribute something like £35,000 a year. 
The consistency of the Act is here shown in a beautiful object 
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lesson. The farmers above named, who are prosperous and 
need no succour, receive eighteen times the relief afforded by 
the Act to the struggling farmers of Essex. Probably there 
are few ratepayers who would object to see £35,000 going 
out of Manchester if they knew that this expenditure was 
tending to fix the agricultural labourer on the soil, and to 
arrest the flowing tide of agriculturists towards the already 
congested labour market and unheaithy slums of the city. 
But has the Act put one more labourer on to the land, or kept 
one farmer in difficulties out of the hands of the moneylender 
or the Bankruptcy Court? Every one admits that the business 
of agriculture, away from centres of population, in this country 
is struggling for its existence, but it can never be put on its 
feet by unequal relief from its legitimate share of the rates. 
The causes of agricultural depression in this sountry lie too 
deep to be affected by surface influences of this sort. If money 
is to be spent at all on the British agriculturist it must 
be spent on equipping him with the resources of technical 
knowledge, by which means he may become not only self- 
supporting, but prosperous. This means that even the 
labourer on the land must be afforded the opportunities of 
developing into a skilled artisan. No reasonable person can 
suppose that the land of England is incapable of producing 
vastly more than it does at the present time, and that millions 
sterling now go out of this country in exchange for com- 
modities which, under an intelligent system of agriculture, 
could be produced at home. Let us glance for a moment at 
the Bill we paid for imported produce last year. The money 
paid for imported butter in 1900 amounted to £17,450,432, for 
eggs £5,406,141, for bacon £11,773,969, hams 44,221,817, 
cheese £6,895,317; making a total on these five items of 
nearly 446,000,000. 

And, be it remarked, a large proportion of this produce 
comes from Denmark—once so poverty-stricken, and blessed 
with no such fertile soil as we have in this country; but 
which, under a Government more sympathetic and intelligent 
in its treatment of agriculture, has become prosperous and 
contented. 

A. H. Scott. 
Manchester. 


OPEN MINTS. 


Sir—I am afraid neither of your correspondents quite 
realises what are the facts as to the recent history of the two 
precious metals. If they did, they would not write as they do. 

Until the changes in regard to coinage law which were 
made in Europe and the United States, and which were begun 
by Germany soon after the close of the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-1, any owner of silver or gold throughout the world 
could send any quantity of either to the mints of France or the 
United States, and receive in exchange full legal tender money 
of those countries. In France 15} ounces of silver, and in the 
United States 16 ounces, were cut into full legal tender coins 
of those countries of the same value as were cut out of 1 ounce 
of gold. Through these open mints there was thus an 
unlimited market for both of the precious metals at a fixed 
relative value. This kept their relative value, whether as 
bullion or coin, steady throughout the civilised world, and for 
monetary purposes made the two metals one. 

By a change in the mint laws in the United States, a 
change not called for by the people, but made without their 
knowledge (which change was afterwards followed in France), 
the mints were closed against silver to the public, and still 
remain closed, but they were left open for gold. 

Naturally gold, the favoured metal, soon began to rise in 
relative value as compared with the metal legislated against. 
Hence arose the divergence between the two which has 
caused so much trouble, for instance, between India and 
England. The “protected” metal has kept rising in value 
above that which the law prescribed. 

The statistics of relative production of the two metals 
during the century just expired show that that of gold has 
increased the fastest. Yet in the last quarter of a century 
gold has been rising and silver, relatively to gold (but not in 
relation to commodities) has been falling. 

The preferential legislation, described above, explains 
this, 


The effect of this artificially produced rise in the value of 
gold has been to enrich creditors and to injure debtors, who 
have had to sell more and ever more commodities (as wheat, 
wool, &c.), to buy the gold with which to pay their debts. 
Such has been the effect of the changes made in mint law. 
Whether or not these changes were engineered by the all- 
powerful monied classes in their own interest I must leave. 

Thanking you by anticipation for accepting one more 
letter on this abstruse but all-important subject, 


R. L. Everett. 
Rushmere, Ipswich. 


— 


PS.—If I knew the addresses of your correspondents 
would write to them privately. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION IN IRON AND STEEL 
GOODS. 


Sir—In commenting on the proposed gigantic American 
Steel Trust on 23rd February, you refer to the fact that the 
production in the United States is now in excess of domestic 
requirements, and you go on to say :— 

“ Obviously the surplus must be disposed of abroad--at a 
profit, if possible, but at a loss if a profit is not to be obtained. 
This is the American ‘law of surplus’ as understood by Mr. 
Carnegie and accepted by the whole industry; and it must be 
remembered that the foreign trade forms only a small fraction 
of the whole. Were it not for this methed of doing business, 
American iron and steel goods would make little enough head- 
way in Europe and the East, in spite of the excellence of pro- 
cesses and so forth.” 

As one who has seen a good deal of America and American 
business, may I venture to offer one or two reasons for think- 
ing that American iron and steel goods may be destined before 
very long to make serious (for us) headway in the markets of 
the world, and that not on the method of doing business 
which you quite accurately describe, but on the sound basis of 
successful and profitable competition? 

It is true that in the United States the domestic producer, 
protected by a high tariff and a “ trust” monopoly, can some- 
times afford to sell his surplus product abroad at a lower 
price than he commands at home. Thus, years ago Canadian 
farmers, for example, could buy United States ploughs 
cheaper in Canada than the United States farmer could buy 
them on the other side of the border line. These were not 
sold at a loss. The profit on them was smaller, but still well 
worth having. The United States manufacturer, getting 
large profits on the bulk of his business, could no doubt 
afford to sell a few surplus ploughs under cost, just as a trader 
here, after a profitable season, can afford to clear off his 
surplus stock under cost price. But he takes care to have as 
little of such surplus stock as he possibly can. Such business 
must indeed form but a small fraction of the whole, and a 
man must ruin himself at it before he can do much harm to 
his competitors. 

But it is an undoubted fact that American iron and steel 
goods are making some headway in Europe and the East, and 
in Africa and Australia too. Why? Not, I think, because 
the Amesican manufacturer, being able to sell ploughs or 
engines or steel castings at home at a large profit, is willing 
to give away that profit, or any of it, to foreigners, by 
needlessly making more ploughs and engines to sell abroad 
at a loss. 

His goods are beginning to make headway because he is 
pushing the trade with characteristic energy, because he is 
offering better value, lower prices and quicker delivery than 
his European competitors. And he is doing so because he 
can make it pay. Many of those who know America best 
have come to think that she is likely in the near future to 
make an enormous surplus of iron and steel goods over her 
own requirements, and to be able to deliver these goods 
anywhere in the world, including Britain, of equal or better 
quality and at cheaper prices than British manufacturers can 
supply them, and that not at a loss, but at a profit, to herself. 
They think so because they see that she has the mineral wealth 
in vast quantity conveniently situated, the capital and labour 
to exploit it, the needful energy, confidence and fertility in 
resource, and the determination to succeed. 


In this country the deposits of iron ores and of coal to 
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work them, while still great, are by no means unlimited, and 
as the mines have to be sunk deeper they become more costly 
to work. 

Those of America are in comparison boundless, and in 
the Southern States especially the seams are so near the 
surface that in many of the valleys they crop out from the 
surface. I believe that in the Southern coalfields there is not 
yet a really deep shaft. Yet in these coalfields capital has 
been invested, in a volume which in the last twenty years has 
increased by almost geometrical progression, in the develop- 
ment of the mines, and the setting up of blast furnaces, stcel 
rolling mulls, and all the other plant and machinery for the 
manufacture of iron and steel. I need scarcely refer to the 
North and North-West, where the resources of Mr. Carnegie 
and other multi-millionaires find employment and ceaselessly 
extend their operations. 

Labour is not now likely to be scarce in America, but, if 
it became so, Europe itself would supply the want. Labour 
is movable and tends to flow to the place where it finds 
remuneration, The British miner is no longer, any more than the 
agricultural labourer, ascriplus glebae. Everybody hasa cousin 
in America. The journey is cheap and the way familiar. 
Higher wages are paid in America than in Europe, but it does 
not follow that the work costs proportionately more. The 
workman is paid more, but he gives more work and better work 
in return. In America the workman who is not smart and 
lively is soon “fired” from the workshop. And there seems 
to be something in the climate, in the freedom from the 
influence of old custom, the change from plodding habits, 
the pervading brag which promises to whip creation and has 
to justify itself, the general environment of youth and energy, 
the chances of fortune where there are dazzling examples and 
opportunities and no prestige of rank—something in the very 
air that banishes easy-going listlessness and makes a man put 
life and heart into his work. Wages should be measured, not 
by the day, but by the product. 

The miners’ wages on the great Warrior coalfield of 
Alabama worked out last year at 2s. 1d. per ton, and the whole 
cost of the coal, loaded on the railway cars, being 3s. 4d. per 
ton, The pig-iron produced by one of the large smelting 
companies cost only 31s. 8d. per ton. 

Then there is the question of transport to the seaboard. 
Once afloat, merchandise is_no longer very heavily handi- 
capped by even a considerable excess in the length of its 
voyage to its destination. 

The great coalticlds in the South are those of West 
Virginia and Central Alabama. ‘These fields are conterminous, 
and a glance at the map will show how near they are to the 
sea. Virginia produces coal of high steam-raising power. In 
Alabama the coal, iron, limestone, timber and water-power 
are all close together. The Alabama River, which flows into 
the sea at Mobile, is not navigable quite so far as the mineral 
field, but the survey has already been made for a canal which, 
with that river, will give a direct waterway from the mines to 
the sea. This will not only provide cheap transport by water, 
but will bring down the railway rates. There is already a 
cross-country route to the Mississippi, so that Mobileand New 
Orleans will be for Alabama, and Norfolk and Newport-News 
for West Virginia, what Liverpool and Glasgow are for 
England and Scotland. As for the coal and ore of the 
Northern and North-Western States, they are within reach of 
the Great Lakes, and we all know that the Carnegie Company 
can, since the Canadian canals have been deepened, now send 
their steel from Lake Erie to Europe by steamer without 
trans-shipment. 

One thing is against the Americans. Freights will not 
be so cheap on the ocean for their goods as they would be if 
their high tariff did not make it difficult for steamers to get 
return cargoes to America. But there are signs that the time 
is approaching when Protection will be found to have served 
its object, and may be greatly reduced. 

But meantime that is probably much more than counter- 
balanced, as far as Britain is concerned, by the mining 
royalties that have to be paid here. ‘These are said to reach 
5s. on the material used in making one ton of pig iron. 

The Americans are already taking from us contracts for 
steel bridges, engines, machinery and tools for India, Africa 





and Australia, for steel rails for our own railways and steel 
plates for our own ships. Our printers get the monotype 
from them, they supply electric engines to the shrewd 
Corporation of Glasgow, and now our Navy is going to adopt 
their submarine boat. Many of our young engineers find it 
advisable to complete their technical education at the great 
engineering works of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and 
even a British plumber who goes across to New York finds 
methods and workmanship on a level so much higher than 
anything he has been accustomed to that he has almost to 
learn his trade over again. 
ANDREW MARSHALL, 
Dunmore, Moffat, N.B. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIME. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—I venture entirely to disagree with Mr. Robert 
Anderson's judgment as expressed in the pages of the Nine- 
teenth Century and After, and wish to associate myself with the 
views expressed in your excellent article on the subject in 
question. 

Mr. Anderson’s article is really very bad, suggesting all 
sorts of cruel feelings towards criminals, without having the 
courage to advocate them personally. -He seems quite unaware 
that the aggregation of vast wealth side by side with great 
poverty must breed burglarious crime, whether the sentence is 
penal servitude for life or imprisonment for a fortnight. 
Where reformers would use the indeterminate sentence Mr. 
Anderson wants life-imprisonment. 

Some interesting conjectures are raised by Mr. Anderson, 
but we must leave him to speculate on these, as we are more 
concerned with facts. Mr. Anderson, it appears, is himself a 
victim of theft, the stolen property being of a kind which he 
cannot replace ; and, though this happened months ago, the lapse 
of time, he tells us, has not cooled his indignation at its loss. 
Retaliation is at the root of much cruelty and injustice, and in 
this Mr. Anderson, by reason of his position and experience, 
is no better, but worse, than the average unthinking person 
who has been similarly wronged. 

I would point out this fact to Mr. Anderson, that the nature 
of a punishment to be inflicted on a criminal is not usually 
decided in civilised societies by the amount of exasperation 
aroused in the minds of his victim. That is a method still 
adopted in some of the Southern States of America in cases of 
outrage on white women, with the result that the offending 
negroes are tied to trees, drenched with paraffin and 
burnt alive. My. Anderson would, doubtless, condemn such 
cruelties, but, none the less, he is himself appealing, on a 
smaller scale, to just the same spirit of irrational revenge. 


JOSEPH COLLINSON, 


Humanitarian League, 53, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.,, February rgth. 


MACAULAY ON WILLIAM PENN. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—It is curious tkat this controversy should be resusci- 
tated after so many years. “Animus” is hardly an accurate 
term to apply to Macaulay's attitude. His “elaborate note” 
in the 1857 edition of tie History explains his position fairly, 
and, feeling as he did, it would have been inconsistent to have 
withdrawn his comments. The moral of Penn's behaviour is 
summed up in another place (III., pp. 164, chap. xv.) : “ It was 
hardly possible to be at once a consistent Quaker and a 
courtier ; but it was utterly impossible to be at once a con- 
sistent Quaker and a conspirator.” The affair of the Maids 
of Taunton was after all not the least consistent act of Penn's 
during those four years. You cannot touch pitch and remain 
undefiled ; as Macaulay says in his journal, “ His character 
was injured by his associations.” What a different man Mr. 
Chamberlain might have been if he had kept out of bad 
>ompany ! 
espace REGD, Foster, 
Leytonstone. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. By Leslie Stephen. Three Vols. 
London : Duckworth and Co. 


Mr. Lesiie STEPHEN'S English Utililarians is, as he tells 
us, a sequel to his Hislory of Thought in the Eighleenth 
Century. Both books are compcsed on the same plan. 
The main part of each consists of “ writings so 
described,” to use a phrase of Mr. Stephen's, “as to 
form biographies.” These are joined with chapters of 
such history as is required for an understanding of the 
writers, and occasional pages in which Mr. Stephen 
states his own position. 

Mr. Stephen shows himself of course to be a skilled 
critic, and he has an intimate knowledge of the writers 
with whom he deals ; but yet the book is far less satis- 
factory, both in form and substance, than its predecessor. 
Reference is made in the preface to the accidents that 
have delayed its completion and publication; and 
internal evidence seems to show that parts of it were 
finished before works analysed in other parts had been 
read. The historical chapters are avowedly incidental 
and are often wanting in the fulness and grip of real 
history. 

But the main difference between Mr. Stephen’s 
eighteenth and nineteenth century studies is due to his 
choice of subject. In the earlier book he was mainly 
dealing with theology, destructive or defensive—in this 
he is mainly dealing with politics, and he seems quite 
curiously unable to understand those feelings which in 
politics constitute the motive force. 

In a typical passage (Vol. II., p. 329) he says :— 

“Men are not governed by abstract principles, but by their 
passions and affections. . . . . It is impossible that men 
should be moral simply by a desire for the ‘ greatest happiness 
of the greatest number.’ What does and always must guide 
men is their personal relation to the little circle which they 
actually influence.” 

Here Mr. Stephen denies in terms that desire for the 
general good can be a “passion or affection.” The 
same assumption is continually reappearing in state- 
ments that the very principles which he takes as the 
subject of his book are “formule,” and that those 
who profess to be impelled by them are “ prigs.” 
Cobbett was a man whose love and hatred spent itself 
on people of whom he had personal knowledge, there- 
fore “ Cobbett has still a sympathetic side. He wasa 
man of rough human nature; no prig or bundle of 
abstract formule, like Paine or his Radical successors.” 
Even of John Stuart Mill, whose pathetic and life-long 
devotion to the neighbour whom he had not seen 
brings tears to one’s eyes to-day, Mr. Stephen says :— 

* At the bottom of his heart he seems to prefer a prig, a man 
of rigid formule, to the vivid and emotional character whose 
merits he recognises in theory. . . . . His ‘zeal for the 
good of mankind’ was really to the last what he admits it to 
have been at the early period, ‘a zeal for speculative 
opinions. 

Bentham’s “ feelings,” he says again, were “ wanting 
in depth.” Even the actions of the early Utilitarian 
group seem illegitimate and anomalous exactly because 
Mr. Stephen connects them with the ideas and not the 
feelings of the actors. Of James Mill he says :— 

“A life of devotion to public objects and a conscientious 
discharge of private duties is just the phenomenon for which a 
cluster of ‘ideas’ and ‘associations ’ seems to be an inadequate 
account.” 

Of course, as Mr. Stephen would probably admit 
if it were directly put to him, those whom politicians 
“actually influence ” are by no means “a little circle,” 
but potentially the whole of mankind, and the know- 
ledge of that fact produces in certain men an over- 
powering emotion, which is not dependent upon any 
personal acquaintance with its objects. This emotion 
may take the form of an adoration for some personified 


France, or Italy, or Ireland, or it may, as it did in the 
early Utilitarians, take the form of a love, as real as that 
of a mother for her child, directed towards the millions 
of individuals whose existence they inferred from the 
census returns. 

The Utilitarians, it is true, made a poor enough job 
of their heroic attempt to abstract and catalogue those 
qualities of their unseen neighbours which were 
relevant to their purpose of increasing the sum of 
happiness, and, perhaps, a still worse job of explaining 
their own motives. It is also true that, partly because 
of this insufficient analysis, and partly because they 
were labouring up to the very edge of their strength at 
a stern task, in a cruel time, they were incapable of the 
easy tlow of personal emotion which Mr. Stephen so 
admires in S. T. Coleridge. 

Yet one would have thought it impossible to have 
read,as Mr. Stephen has read, the intimate correspond- 
ence of James Mill and Bentham and Place, without 
seeing that these men instead of being “ prigs” or 
“bundles of formule,” or “wanting in depth,” were 
passionate devotees with ten times more “ fire in their 
bellies” than was to be found in his sympathetic and 
hysterical hero, Cobbett. Mr. Stephen, however, has 
done so, and, in consequence, he often gives one the idea 
of a deaf man looking at an orchestra, or of some future 
“ Uebermensch,” whom evolution has.rendered incap- 
able of the sensations either of loyalty or grief, who may 
some day unearth a fragment of a kinematographic film 
taken at Queen Victoria’s funeral. 

Whoever, therefore, wishes to understand the rise 
and decay of Utilitarianism as an incident in the history 
of political forces, and as providing possible guidance 
for an attempt to create and make effective similar 
forces to-day, will find Mr. Stephen not only negatively 
but positively misleading. 

The book, however, in spite of its cardinal want 
of sympathy, and of occasional passages of rather tired 
narrative, is the best that has been written on its subject. 
In his exposition of argument, Mr. Stephen is always 
clear and often pointed. Perhaps he is most interesting 
when he deals with those sections which are only slightly 
connected with Utilitarianism—some of which may 
indeed have been originally intended for a “ History of 
Thought in the Nineteenth Century.” He brings not 
only intelligence but sympathy to bear on the contro- 
versial writings of Brown and Reid and Hamilton and 
Mansel in the vague regions where psychology and 
metaphysics and religion meet. In his treatment of the 
classical and heretical economists he is often admirably 
suggestive, though he has a way of leading the student 
into a difficulty and there leaving him with an apology 
that to go further would only be suitable in a special 
economic treatise. 

In a second edition Mr. Stephen will doubtless 
correct a few slips like Cobbet’s Regisirar (1., 120), 
Burnett (for Burdett, II., 135), and a confusion, amusing 
in so exatt a scholar, between Frankenstein and his 
monster (III., 248). 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 





LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. 


LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. By Professor Thomas 
M. Lindsay, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


Ix a series of the world’s epoch-makers Luther finds a 
natural place, and it is an epoch-maker that Dr. Lindsay 
has been called upon to describe. Within the narrow 
limits of space prescribed by the character of his series 
Dr. Lindsay has done excellently. He is conversant 
with the Luther literature, in itself no mean achieve- 
ment, he groups his facts effectively, and writes about 
his hero with a certain restrained eloquence, bursting 
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out now and again into passages of admirable pic- 
turesqueness. Indeed we know of no short English 
presentation of Luther in his historical setting which 
can compare with this volume of Dr. Lindsay's. Froude 
gave us a graceful but somewhat inaccurate résumé of 
K®dstlin’s standard Life; Beard’s book is a fine torso; 
Mozley’s splendid essay is a piece of psychological 
analysis, matchless as an explanation of Luther’s theo- 
logical development, but neglecting his relation to men 
and things; Carlyle paints a loving portrait. The 
version of Kostlin is perhaps a little too long and heavy 
for the English reader, to whom we should unreservedly 
commend Dr. Lindsay’s book as a first introduction to 
the shoreless ocean of Lutheran literature. There are 
only three points on which we are disposed to 
think that Dr. Lindsay’s book might be improved in 
a second edition. First, might not some general 
chapter be added summarising the position of German 
and, indeed, of European Protestantism at Luther’s death, 
and comparing the epoch which he created withthe epoch 
which he found ? Second, should not the account of the 
Sacramentarian controversy between Zwingli and Luther 
be expanded and simplified ? As it stands, the reader 
who is unversed in theological controversy will almost 
certainly be a good deal puzzled by the author’s exposi- 
tion of it. He will make nothing of Zwingli’s “ shallow 
exegesis,” or of Luther’s “scholastic theory of space.” 
Nor will he understand in what sense communion with 
the living risen Christ implies the appropriation of the 
death of Christ. Luther himself put his own position 
very much more clearly. Lastly, although the biblio- 
graphy very wisely does not profess to be exhaustive, 
a place might have been found for the Tagebuch uber 
Dr. Martinus Luther kept by Conrad Cordatus and 
edited by Wrampelmeyer, for it gives the freshest and 
probably the most accurate transcript of Luther’s table- 
talk, and is, therefore, one of the most interesting 
discoveries which has rewarded recent research in this 
field. 

In a famous passage Renan has compared the 
characters of St. Paul and Luther :— 

“ There was the same violence of language, the same passion, 
the same energy, the same noble independence, the same 
frantic attachment to a thesis embraced as absolute verity.” 

They were not saints, they were not savants, they were 
not artists, they were essentially men of action, making 
sacrifices to succeed and limited by the conditions of 
strenuous effort. Both grappled with the highest themes 
which can engage human thought, and yet to neither 
would it be possible to ascribe the possession of specula- 
tive vision. In both cases truth came rather as a 
transcript of a deep moral and spiritual experience, 
as incapable of satisfactory logical exposition as the 
passion of a lover, than as the strict conclusion of 
discursive reason. Luther argues vehemently with 
Erasmus upon the subject of the freedom of the Will, 
and yet he has got nothing better to say than that the 
soul is a sumpter horse, and that God and the devil 
struggle for the saddle. St. Paul does not even see the 
difficulty which Luther avoids. The world, however, 
is not moved by metaphysics, but by moral forces. 
Luther was a force of the first order coming just when 
such a force could be most effectively used. Jannssen 
has piled up quotations illustrating the brutality of his 
controversial methods. Calvin, who was most generous, 
said that he had suffered by flattery, and the com- 
pilations of a large number of dull Boswells indicate 
that there may have been something in this. It may of 
course be said of him, as with equal truth it may be 
said of another peasant adversary of humbug—Thomas 
Carlyle—that he repeats himself on every page of 
thirty volumes. The answer is that people with a 
moral mission must repeat themselves. To those who 
respect ecclesiastical organisers, orthodox or the reverse, 
he is a painful spectacle, as is Wesley. Neither of them 
cared for machines, or knew how to make them. Then 
what a chorus of elegant voices has echoed the famous 
saying of Erasmus—‘‘ Ubi Lutheranismus ibi literarum 





interitus ” ; “‘ where Lutheranism is there is the destruc- 
tion of letters.” The Socialist very aptly points to the 
bloodthirsty tract against the murderous, thieving hordes 
of peasants. “ What sort of man,” he asks, “ was this 
Luther who hounds on men to slay those poor ignorant 
creatures?” It was not a saintly act, as Dr. Lindsay 
admits. Indeed, it was the worst act of Luther’s life, 
and there was another bad one, the condonation of the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse. The antidote to all this is 
to read the Letter to the Christian Nobility, or the 
sermons, or the Table-talk, or the hymns, or the private 
letters. They disclose such a noble simplicity, such a 
singleness of heart, such a joy in nature, in music, in 
religion, such tender domestic affections, such a copious 
fund of humour, such a true patriotism that we forgive, 
or almost forgive, the uncivil controversialist, and the bad 
metaphysician, with his dogmatic confidence. But what 
shall we say of a man who put out 180 publications in a 
single year and practically created the literary language 
of Germany? He who is disposed to criticise such 
volubility and its fruits finds his mouth closed by the 
following passage in the Table-talk :— 

“IT could wish all my books were buried 9 ells deep in the 
ground by reason of the ill example they will give, every one 
seeking to imitate me in writing many books with the hope of 
procuring fame. But Christ died not to favour our ambition 
and vainglory, but that His Name might be glorified.” 

He was the first voluminous author since the invention of 
printing and his works circulated widely. But he never 
took a penny from his publishers, and though the most 
successful author of the age, was quite destitute of 
literary vanity. “Res et verba Philippus: verba sine 
re Erasmus ; res sine verbis Lutherus,” It is not often 
that an author honestly underrates his own power of 
form, yet this seems to have been the case with Luther, 
He created a great literature, as empires have been 
acquired, without knowing it or caring for it. 


H. L. F. 





JEWS OLD AND NEW. 


THE ANCIENT SCRIPTURES AND THE MOopERN JEW. By David 
Baron. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Ir is certainly a singular fact that the more mysterious a 
matter is the more popular it is with the mass of 
humanity : this fact is perhaps the root of religions and 
is at any rate a very gratifying thing. Pure matters of 
fact which any one could tind out who took the trouble, 
such as the number of Lord Roberts’s proclamations or 
the number of lamp-posts in the Borough Road, are 
treated with a semi-mystical terror and respect, as the 
prerogatives of a priesthood of specialists. But the 
things which are inscrutable and immeasurable in them- 
selves—as enigmatic in a hard-boiled egg as in an 
Eocene rock, in a Sfar poster as in a row of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics—in these everybody feels athome. The 
cheapest, the most numerous, the most personal and 
frivolous class of books are probably those dealing with 
the Bible, the most tremendous of works on the most 
tremendous of subjects. The greater the book the more 
the average man feels himself capable of editing it. The 
man who turns out a little tract on Daniel or Saul every 
month would be worried if asked to interpret Spenser, 
completely embarrassed if asked to interpret Maeter- 
linck, and struck with mere grovelling terror if asked to 
interpret Mr.Stephen Phillips. Thus Mr, David Baron has 
written an interesting book called The Ancient Scriptures 
and the Modern Few, in the whole course of which it never 
seems to strike him for a moment that he is dealing with 
a riddle of ethics and history compared with which 
squaring the circle would be trivial ; that if there is one 
thing that is more dark and remote to us than even 
the Ancient Scriptures, that thing is the Modern Jew, 
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He never seems to realise, even for one dazzling 
instant, the idea that a bland, black-coated Aryan 
gentleman sitting in his arm-chair with a_ creed 
formulated at the Reformation and a political system 
diluted from the ideas of 1790, may possibly not be in 
complete possession of all the abysmal spiritual divisions 
and eternal spiritual energies which alone could finally 
throw light on the destiny of an immemorial people, 
whose strange discoveries in the world of the soul, dis- 
coveries embedded whole and often undeciphered in our 
later systems, were made under strange stars and lost 
temples, as alien as the landscapes of another planet. 

The first part of Mr. Baron’s work deals with the 
ancient writings, on which he argues ingeniously enough, 
but about which he ignores two small points—hirst, that 
they are ancient, and, secondly, that they are writings. 
A man cannot comprehend even the form and language 
of the Psalms without a literary sense. For what are 
the essential facts? A great though rude and wandering 
people lived thousands of years ago who had, by what, 
from any point of view, may truly be called an inspira- 
tion, a sudden and startling glimpse of an enormous 
philosophic truth. These bloodthirsty Bedouins 
realised the last word of scientitic thought, the unity of 
creation. Opulent emmres and brilliant republics all 
round them were still in the nets of polytheism ; but this 
band of outlaws knew better. This is the immortality 
of the Jews. Them we can never dethrone: they dis- 
covered the one central thing no modern man can help 
believing : whatever we think, or do, or say we are all 
bound to the wheel of the stars which can only have a 
single centre. 

This awful simplification of things they discovered, 
as it has since been discovered by innumerable sages. 
But their unique historic interest lies in this: that by a 
strange circumstance, that has every resemblance to a 
miracle, they discovered it in the morning of the world, 
in an age when men had and needed no philosophic 
language. Hence they threw it into poetical language. 
They spoke of this startling speculative theory with the 
same bold, brisk, plain-coloured imagery with which 
primitive ballads commonly speak of war and hunting, 
women and gold. If we imagine Spinoza’s philosophy 
written with enormous vividness in the literary style of 
“ Chevy Chace,” we shall have some idea of that con- 
founding marvel which is called the Old Testament. 
But Mr. Baron, in attempting an estimate of the rela- 
tion of the Jews to the Old Testament, is merely inte- 
rested in the theological and dogmatic side of the 
matter. He does not seem to be aware that the Bible 
is rather a tine book. He deals with the central interest 
of the whole matter, the gradual emergence (in Job 
and the Prophets) of this sublime monism out of a tribal 
creed and still under the literary forms of a tribal poem : 
but he does not seem to see it. He thinks, like all con- 
ventional dogmatists, that a sentence or two in the style 
of the Daily Telegraph will “elucidate” the style of 
Scripture, which is as straightforward as a nursery 
rhyme. He really supposes that to say that God is not 
“under obligation” for an “ animal sacrifice” contains 
all that is contained in such a daring, simple, and 
unfathomable sentence as “If I were hungry, | would 
not tell thee.” 

Another curious example of facile argument on an 
insufficient comprehension of the spirit of the matter 
under discussion lies in Mr. Baron’s arguments for a 
second Advent vitally different from the first. This is 
not the place, nor are we the arbiters, for the decision 
of such a matter in its religious aspect. But Mr. 
Baron’s own particular arguments show, in the literary 
aspect, a singular failure to grasp the nature of Jewish 
expression. He argues that, because there are prophe- 
cies which refer to a deliverer coming “ in glory,” as well 
as those referring to a deliverer coming in simplicity, 
there must be another appearance of the Divine besides 
the historic appearance of Jesus. Never was there so 
irrational or, we may add, so common a misinterpreta- 
tion of the tone of Christ’s utterances. The idea that 


Christ did not invariably act and speak “in glory” is 
simply a mark of being unable to read. He walked 
always with the full glory of heroic life ; His habits were 
happy and liberal; His spirit was high and eloquen’ ; 
His very literary imagery was (though no one seems t> 
see it) large and impetuous, full of devils falling from 
heaven and mountains cast into the sea. Does Mr. 
Baron really think He would have been more “ glorious” 
if He had sat on a hill and wavedasceptre? There was 
never anything ignominious about the Son of Man. He 
died upon the Cross; but He was not born on it, as 
some theologians would seem to imply. 

The second part of Mr. Baron's work, that which 
deals with the modern Jew, is infinitely more satisfactory. 
It would be quite unfair to Mr. Baron to say that this 
was because it contains two very interesting articles con- 
tributed by other people, for his own remarks on the 
Semitic problem of to-day are genuinely good in them- 
selves. But he has certainly elucidated the problem in 
no small degree by including two chapters in quotation 
marks, one by a distinguished Jew, and another bya 
distinguished Christian. The modern Jew is unpopular 
in Europe, but chietly, we fear, for his virtues. No one 
has the pleasure of the friendship of any Jews who has 
not noticed that almost weird domesticity, that terrible 
contentment which makes the life of parlour and 
nursery quite satisfactory to a Jew_of the calibre of 
spirit and intellect which, if he were a Gentile, would 
make it a devouring necessity to him to “ see life.” 

It is this fomidable normality that constitutes the 
real power of the Jew. It is the survival of the blinding 
simplification of existence of which we have spoken. It 
is no mere accident that the most brilliant Jew of this 
age is Dr. Max Nordau ; a man with whom, to speak 
paradoxically, sanity has become a madness. He spares 
nothing in his application of the religion of common- 
sense, the law that is written in men’s bones. Neither 
the hardness of Tolstoi nor the fragility of Maeterlinck ; 
neither the bitter simplicity of Ibsen nor the drunken 
glory of Whitman can lure this old Hebrew from the 
strait path of judgment. Dr. Max Nordau, in the 
passage which Mr. Baron quotes, speaks with splendid 
scorn of decadents even of his own race—and the 
decadents of his own race are, in his opinion, the Jewish 
millionaires. No Gentile certainly would dare to speak 
of them as they are spoken of by a Jew :— 

“These money-pots who despise what we honour and 
honour what we despise. : Many of them forsake 
Judaism and we wish them God-speed, only regretting that 
they are at all of Jewish blood, though but of the dregs.” 

In connection with this matter of the awful and 
indestructible sanity in the Jewish people, which strikes 
us chiefly, we must protest against some of the remarks 
of Mr. Baron’s Christian witness, Mr. C. A. Schén- 
berger, as to the spirit of the Jewish Law. For the 
sake of backing up a particular Evangelical doctrine 
(with which, of course, we have nothing to do) Mr. 
Schonherger says :— 

“Tt (the Law) was not given for life, but for death, to bring 
people to despair about the depravity of their moral nature. 
In one word it was given that the heart should be broken and 
not that it should become proud.” 

We can only say that is not the impression left on any 
rational man by the Old Testament. “The law of the 
Lord is right, rejoicing the heart !”—‘ My delight is in 
Thy statutes ;” we believe we could overwhelm Mr. 
Schonberger with quotations merely from memory. The 
truth is that the very soul of the Jewish Scriptures is in 
this idea of the rapture of cleanliness and obedience ; 
the idea that if a man once gets into the right path he 
may dance down it all the way. 

There is one lesson that remains to be drawn, 
more especially from the case of those Semitic 
plutocrats of whom Dr. Max Nordau speaks so 
disdainfully :— 

“In an ordinary independent Jewish community,” ... . 
he says with sharp, but just sarcasm, “they would not receive 


titles of honour such as those by which they are decorated by 
Christian societies.” 
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But the real lesson of the Jewish plutocratic problem 
seems to us a simple one, and one very much needed at 
present. It is the lesson of the utter futility of attempting 
to crush a fine race. Inscience men know that no force 
is ever destroyed ; but the fact has yet to be learnt in 
politics. There are a thousand things that a wronged 
people may become—a rival, like America ; a clog, like 
Ireland ; an internal disease, like Jewish commerce ; but 
it always becomes something. We forbade to the Jews 
all natural callings except commerce, and to-day com- 
merce is what might be expected from being eternally 
recruited with all the most intellectual sons of a most 
intellectual people. We pray that the error may not be 
repeated in certain corners of the earth. To avoid a 
repetition of it would be far worthier than that frivolous 
Continental anti-Semitism which can find no answer to 
Jewish triumphs, except to flourish tauntingly the image 
of a martyred Jew upon an Aryan gibbet. 


G. K. C, 





A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH PRINTING. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH PRINTING—1476-1808. By Henry 
R. Plomer. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 


Ir is always something to come across a book which 
it isa pleasure merely to look at; and not even Carp of 
Brasenose, Mr. Casaubon’s terror, would venture to 
dispute the external fascinations of Mr. Plomer’s Short 
History of Printing. 

Not only are paper and type all that we should 
expect in a book with this title, but the illustra- 
tions are singularly attractive—the “devices ” of 
the various printers being reproduced with much care 
and finish, to say nothing of the portraits. John Day, 
who made an epoch in Elizabethan printing, is a most 
noble-looking person, with the face of a true pioneer. 
And no happy possessor of a “ Baskerville ” can see that 
illustrious printer, as it were, in the flesh without emotion, 
or miss in his portrait the suggestion of those many 
humanities that inspired his editions. 

But the interest of the book is by no means confined 
to externals. The historical and literary associations of 
printing are of course endless, and though Mr. Plomer 
is severely relevant, he contrives to avoid all dulness of 
technicality, and allows himself just that measure of 
illustration and comment which enables learned and 
unlearned to enjoy his book together, 

For instance, on page go he tells us that though Day’s 
press was too theological to play much part in the spread 
ot romantic literature, Day felt the influence of the coming 
change, as is shown by his issuing the authorised version 
of The Tragedy of Gorboduc—the play which had so much 
influence on Marlowe and Shakespeare’s predecessors, 
Or, again, he reminds us that Archbishop Parker was a 
book-collector as well as an ecclesiastic, and deserves 
the remembrance of all lovers of good books. Not but 
what Parker had his /ndev as well as Laud, and per- 
secuted unorthodox Puritans with a rigour which 
indirectly nearly cost Day his life—for one of his 
apprentices had been implicated in the printing of a 
heretical book, and, in revenge for his detection, tried 
to kill his master. There were times when it seemed 
necessary to Sovereigns to have a strict control of the 
Press, and we hear a good deal of repressive statutes, 
the Star Chamber in 1586 forbidding all printing outside 
London and the Universities, and making the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London general 
censors. John Day went abroad during the reign of 
Queen Mary, but as a rule printers’ politics were almost 
as easy as the Vicar of Bray’s. The report to Lord 
Burleigh in 1582 on “ Thomas Vautrollier, a foreigner,” 
quaintly illustrates their prudence. “He has the 
printing of Tullie, Ovid and diverse other great workes 





in Latin. He doth yet neither great good nor great 
harm with all.” This, however, is a politician’s view : 
the “ great good” of his folio Plutarch’s Lives (1579) is 
sufficiently demonstrated by Mr. Plomer on page 117. 

Another useful reminder will be found on page 156. 
The “authorised version” of 1611 was never authorised 
in any official sense. “ Robert Barker bore the whole 
cost of printing, and the translators obtained little except 
fame for their labours.” King James gave his sympathy, 
but nothing else ! 

From the accession of Charles I. to 1640 there was 
such a “flood of theological discussion” as drowned 
other literature. Day’s press, it has been already said, 
was mainly theological. It was otherwise with the first 
beginnings of printing. Mr. Plomer lays special stress 
on the popular character of Caxton’s press at the Red 
Pale, Westminster ; and though he is doubtless thinking 
mainly of cheapness with its injurious results on the art 
of printing, the word “ popular ” may furnish a contrast 
with a more theological press. The first English book 
printed in England was The Dicles and Sayings of the 
Philosophers (1477), and the poets Chaucer, Gower, 
Skelton and Lidgate were among the books printed in 
the first three decades of printing, the Canterbury Tales, 
in folio, being actually Caxton’s second production. The 
History of Reynard the Fox and the Game and Play of 
Chess are other illustrations of its secular character. 
To Richard Grafton, “ Printer to our Sovereigne Lorde 
King Edward VI.,” the nation is indebted not only for 
his share in the second English Bible, but also for its 
first Aristotle in an English dress, where the writer of 
this notice has often looked at the device on page 71—a 
tree growing out of a tun. 

Mr. Plomer has an interesting chapter on early 
provincial presses, and the most interesting part of it 
deals with two possessed by monasteries (not always, 
apparently, even then hostile to printing), one near 
London, that of St. Albans, and another in remote 
Devon, as far away as Tavistock. Ata later period he 
mentions Exeter as the birthplace of one of Thomas 
Fuller’s most delightful books, Good Thoughis for Bad 
Times—called, in dedication to Lady Dalkeith, “ the first 
fruits of Exeter Press”—‘‘Grapes—tho’ not sweetest 
relished they are soonest ripe.” 

But to dwell on all Mr. Plomer’s biographical 
notices of particular books or editions would require 
unlimited space, and we must deny ourselves all but a 
very few. There is the Eton Chrysostom (1610), which 
cost Sir Henry Savile £8,000 and which refreshed the 
eyes of Casaubon on his visit to London. It was 
printed by John Norton, and “as one of the most 
splendid examples of Greek printing will always make 
his press remembered.” 

But all typographical triumphs in this century were 
thrown into the shade by the Polyglott Bible, edited by 
Walton, Bishop of Chester ; and not the least astonishing 
thing about it is that its six volumes, with their nine 
languages, were printed within four years ! 

Skipping a hundred years we may glance at the 
Foulis Homer—‘“ for accuracy and splendour the 
finest monument of the great Glasgow press.” One 
recalls the poet Gray’s pleasure at receiving a presenta- 
tion copy from the brothers Foulis when they were 
printing his poems ; and those who have seen the Homer 
will readily admit that he could not choose but be 
gratified. 

Mr. Plomer also mentions among their productions 
Bishop Burnet’s translation of Utopia with Holbein’s 
portrait prefixed ; and it is perhaps worth mentioning 
that the Latin original is for shape and type one of the 
most attractive of their small volumes. One other book, 
never to be forgotten by those who have seen it, must 
be mentioned—Bowyer’s edition of Hume’s history. 
“The founder of the type used declared that it should 
be the most exquisite performance of the kind in this or 
any other country ;” and if his performance was below 
his promise, it was so little below it that self-complacency 
was something more than justifiable. Baskerville’s 
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Birmingham Press has already been mentioned, and Mr: 
Plomer does not stint his praise of the Virgil of 1757, and 
quotes feslimonia of the strongest kind to his series of 
quarto classics. Indeed, he cannot understand Basker- 
ville’s detractors : it may be therefore relevant to mention 
that a Strasburg Virgil in the possession of the writer 
modelled on the Baskerville Virgil has a preface which, 
while it commends the typographer, deplores in the 
severest terms his indifference to a good text. 

To indicate another source of interest in this book 
we may refer to the account of Samuel Richardson, 
author and printer, and the wicked Dublin pirates who 
stole the last volumes of Sir Charles Grandison before 
they were given to the world, 

The tragedy of the inventoris a tragedy both old 
and new : that it belongs to the art of printing as well 
as other arts may be seen on page 295, Poor William 
Ged! His discovery of stereotyping, which made his 
contemporaries resolve to ruin him, is now “an abso- 
lutely necessary adjunct of modern press-work ”’ ! 

It is to be hoped that many readers will be found 
for this book, for there has not been space to hint at 
more than a few of its many points of interest. All 
who care for books as books must be drawn to it, how- 
ever much they differ among themselves. Among other 
things there is on page 229 solace from an old printer 
even for those who defy the dead hand of the Dictator— 
the late Mr. William Morris—and persist in their 
Philistine love of Bodonis and the Parma Press. ‘“ The 
beauty of letters like that of faces is as people opine !” 


S. T. IRwIN. 





POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGE. 


POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGF. By Dr. Otto Gierke. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by F. W. Maitland, LL.D., 
D.C.L. Cambridge : University Press. 


Ir must be confessed that the political theorists of the 
Middle Ages do not speak to a very large public now. 
The political conditions are so different, the political 
thoughts so alien. Even the curious find a difficulty 
in gratifying their curiosity, for the writings of these 
men are for the most part embedded in large historical 
collections such as the Monumenta Germania, and the 
Patrologia Latina of Migne, or else in the cumbrous 
folios of Schard or of Goldast. Among these thinkers 
one only is generally known, and that is Dante, whose 
De Monarchia is a great example of the far-fetched 
theological subtleties out of which an Italian Ghibelline 
of the fourteenth century drew his political conclusions, 
A still greater political thinker than he—Marsilius of 
Padua, the first ot the philosophic Radicals—is extremely 
difficult to procure, and badly stands in need of a new 
editor. The same too may be said of our great 
Imperialist writer William of Ockham, and of Nicolaus 
of Cues—one of the most original philosophical minds 
of the fifteenth century. 

Now to all this unfamiliar and abstruse literature 
Professor Maitland’s volume forms an admirable intro- 
duction, It is true that Dr. Gierke’s summary of 
medieval political theories is somewhat stiff reading. 
The doctor's gait is a little ponderous in German, and 
even when stripped of his separable particles he can 
hardly be classed as a sprinter. But it is a splendid 
piece of compact learning and bold generalisation, this 
section of Dr. Gierke’s great work—Das deutsche 
Genossenschafisrechi—which Professor Maitland has done 
into English. The structure of the text is strong, the 
notes most learned, and these are supplemented bya 
valuable list of medizval writers upon politics in 
their chronological order, with an indication of the 
places where their works may be read. If only for its 
bibliography this book should be in the hands of every 
English student of medizval political theory. 


One of the repellent features of medieval political 
theory is its prevailingly theological character. Much 
of it seems to belong to the most fanciful branch of 
Divinity. When we find men gravely attempting to 
determine the proper relations of the Empire and 
the Papacy by reference to an imaginary table of 
precedence, presumed to exist among the celestial 
bodies, when institutions are justified by strained 
analogies and Scripture texts, we ask ourselves whether 
such speculations as these ever had any relation either 
as cause or effect to the world of fact. Yet there 
was more movement, more reality and more originality 
among the political theorists of the Middle Ages than 
we are often apt to suspect. That monarchy is an office 
conferred in virtue of a contract is a theory propounded 
as early as the eleventh century. Throughout the 
Middle Ages it was hardly doubted that the Pope could 
err and be deposed for heresy, and it was the opinion 
of many canonists that in this exceptional case the Pope 
was subjected to the judgment of the whole Church. 
Some went even further than this, teaching that Councils 
could exercise jurisdiction over the Pope in cases of 
notorious crime, of schism and of other evils which 
threatened the welfare of the Church. Marsilius con- 
tested the Divine origin of the Papacy, founded 
monarchy on consent and proclaimed the Church “as a 
corporation of the faithful, wherein the laity are active 
members,” Similar views were expressed by Ockham, 
“who marshalled all the doubts concerning the Divine 
origin of the Papal Primacy.” As the translator says :— 

“ The ideas that are to possess and divide mankind from the 

sixteenth to the nineteenth century—Sovereignty, the Sovereign 

Ruler, the Sovercign People, the Representatives of the People, 

the Social Contract, the Natural Rights of Man, the Divine 

Rights of Kings, the Positive Law which stands below the 

State, the Natural Law which stands above the State—these are 

the ideas whose early history is to be detected, and they are set 

before us as thoughts which, under the influence of Classical 

Antiquity, naturally shaped themselves in medieval debate. 

And if the thoughts are interesting, so, too, are the thinkers. 

In Dr. Gierke's list of medizval publicists, besides the divines 

and schoolmen, stand great Popes, great lawyers, great 

reformers, men who were clothing concrete projects in abstract 
vesture, men who fathomed the facts as well as the theories of 
their time.” 

The mere reviewer is not competent fully to appre- 
ciate Professor Maitland’s appreciation of Dr. Gierke’s 
appreciation of the medieval political thinkers. The 
overture—or should we not call it the fugue ?—is executed 
in a fashion so brilliant, subtle and rapid, that, being 
somewhat unsuited to these high melodies, he is left 
rather breathless at the end. Baldus and Bartolus, 
Mr. Justice Farwell and Sinibaldus Fiescus, not to speak 
of one of Her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, 
who has been “operating” largely with the Trust con- 
cept, mendicant orders, and Presbyterian systems, jockey 
clubs and medieval villages—it is a wide range. Of 
one thing only is the critic pretty certain, which is that 
no other living man could have written that music. 





AMONG THE BERBERS. 


AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA. By Anthony Wilkin, London: 
Fisher Unwin. 


Tuis isa summary account of a short tour in the less 
known parts of French North Africa, undertaken by 
Mr. Wilkin and his companion with the object of study- 
ing the people and industries of the Aurés district and 
of Kerbylia. The scientific results of the expedition 
will be published in full in another work; and the 
volume under review does not profess to give more 
than a popular account of the districts which were 
traversed ; their scenery, their inhabitants, and the 
daily incidents of the journey. The result is a 
most readable and attractive book, full of observa- 
tion and incident, of humour and good-fellowship 
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with the Kabyle and Charvia folk, among whom 
the writer was thrown in the course of his visit. 
Of the more serious objects of the journey enough is 
hinted, in parenthesis and digression here and there, to 
suggest the regret that, even in a popular narrative, 
Mr. Wilkin has not taken his readers more fully into his 
confidence. If he can write with this open-air defini- 
tion about the geography and the vegetation, he 
might have done a real service to his deeper studies, if 
he had thought it worth while to expound them in the 
same clear and comprehensible fashion, As it is, he 
goes more than once up to the very edge of an anthro- 
pological digression, and then turns aside with a half 
apology for venturing upon such thirsty ground. 

The book is not all about the “up-country” of 
Algeria. There are a number of passages in the earlier, 
and also in the later chapters, which present the results 
of a good deal of quiet observation of the methods of 
French colonial administration, which have a value 
when they come from the pen of one who has evidently 
some experience of backwood life elsewhere. And 
there is a chapter at the end on the motives and 
methods of French Anti-Semitism, which puts the points 
and the moral concisely and well. 

A great charm of the book is in the illustrations, 
which are from photographs taken by the author, and 
are well reproduced, some in half-tone, others as collo- 
type plates. Those who remember Mr. Wilkin’s former 
excursion Up the Nile with a Camera will know what to 
expect Among the Berbers of Algeria, The map is a 
mere sketch, and shows what it is meant to show ; but 
the text deserves a better one. If the book has a short- 
coming, it is the occasional over-elaboration of the 
diction, especially in the earlier chapters. One 
elaborates many choice phrases in the saddle, which are 
a little too ingenious for black and white. 





AN ODYSSEY FOR CHILDREN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OpbyssEUs. Retold in English by F. S. 
Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor, and F. M. Stawell. Dent and Co. 


THE chief thing that strikes one in reading this book is 
surprise that it was not written before. The Odyssey is 
an admirable story for children, just as it is for adults. 
Yet most children who are set to read or listen to any 
complete translation of it are troubled, and have their 
interest quenched by the digressions, the difficult words 
and the mere mass and complexity of the story. This 
is true, even of such excellent and beautiful translations 
of those of Butcher and Lang, or of William Morris. I 
have made many experiments in inducing children under 
ten to read the Odyssey, and have certainly had better 
results with this book than with any other. The same 
— probably hold with children three or four years 
older. 

The question, of course, is whether, in the search 
for simplicity, too many of the greater qualities of Homer 
are sacrificed. Some sacrifice there must be of beauty, 
of vividness in detail, of dignity, and of accuracy. But 
the three very able scholars who have worked together 
at this little book seem to me both to have gone on 
sound principles, and to have carried out their principles 
with great tact. They keep the frame of the story, book 
by book, preserving, for instance, the suspense of the 
hrst four books, and the highly effective “first entrance” 
of the hero in Book V. They seem to add nothing 
of their own to Homer’s text, while they omit most 
boldly all that is unsuitable for children, or that inter- 
teres with the simple course of the story. The beautiful 
catalogue of heroines in Book XI, for instance, has to 
be omitted en bloc ; Book III. shrinks to almost nothing, 
and The Swineherd’s Story vanishes altogether out 
of XV. The Story in the House of Alcinous, how- 
ever (Books IX.—XIIL.), perhaps the oldest and most 


childish part of the Odyssey, remains fairly full. For 
those who do not know what they have lost the book 
must be delightful reading ; it is delightful even to those 
who do. 

The pictures by Mr. Charles Robinson, though 
clever, are, perhaps, not very fortunate for the purposes 
of the book. They are difficult to make out, and three 
out of the four children whom I have consulted on the 
subject consider the people in them “ugly.” Without 
joining in this youthful ruthlessness of condemnation, 
one may well doubt whether Mr. Robinson was wise in 
so strongly emphasising the conception—interesting as 
it is—of a haggard, wayworn, rather semitic Odysseus. 

As a fair specimen of the style we choose a passage 
from Book X. :— 

“Now there are four maid-servants who do the work in 
Circe’s house ; they are the children of the springs and woods, 
and of lonely rivers that flow towards the sea. One of them 
spread purple coverlets upon the chairs, and another brought 
silver tables and golden baskets for our feast. A third mixed 
sweet wine in a silver bowl and set ready golden cups, anda 
fourth prepared me a bath of warm water to take away the 
weariness from my limbs. Then, when I had bathed myself, 
and was clothed in a new vest and cloak, she led me back to 
the hall, and meat and drink were set before me ; but I had no 
taste for food, and my thoughts were far away.” 


G. M. 





CLAPTRAP IMPERIALISM. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGINS AND DESTINY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By J. A. Cramb, Professor of Modern History, Queen's College, 
London. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Tuts work consists of seven lectures, delivered in the 
course of 1900, the first year of the Boer War. Part I. 
deals with the origin of British Imperialism, Part II, 
with the Destiny of Great Britain. 

The main thesis is the glorification of Imperialism 
and of the Boer War. England is “earth’s central 
shrine,” and the English race, “the vanguard of 
humanity,” are “ dowered with the high and tragic doom 
of empire.” “In Britain the spirit of empire receives a 
new incarnation.” Its object is repeatedly stated to be 
the spread of “the larger freedom, the higher justice,” 
though what is meant by these is not explained, and, 
apparently, the expression is only a synonym for “ the 
spread of civilisation,” with which every empire in turn 
has mocked the credulity of mankind. But the Pro- 
fessor loves new phrases, and instead of describing the 
Empire as one on which the sun never sets, he describes 
it as one— 

“Beneath whose sovereign sway the trader of every land 
may uncord his bales on all her shores, unhindered, the devout 
of every race pray to God in his own accents, unafraid.” 

This precise phrase is repeated in two different passages ; 
but, though it may be poetical, it is not true. For there 
is as much hindrance to uncording bales at most of our 
colonial ports as there is in the ports of foreign nations. 

The Protessor is doubtless sincere; but he is 
offering us poisonous fruit. Personally he may believe 
that an aggressive, blustering Britain will make for “the 
larger freedom and the higher justice ;” but till he can 
show evidence of this from the utterances of the Press, 
the pulpit, and the platform many of us will believe that 
Imperialism is simply an alias for the old-fashioned love 
of conquest, for the sake of the old-fashioned lusts of 
humanity. The name, not the thing, has changed, and 
the thing itself is pure piracy. But evil before now has 
known how to dress itself out in specious words such as 
those wherewith the Professor bedecks his Imperialism. 
By the use of phrases which tickle the ear, but are to the 
intellect as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, and by 
references to a crowd of historical names which are 
irrelevant to his argument, but display his learning, he 
studies to conceal under a foam of words those miseries 
of war and those evils of militarism which he would 
have us embrace. His teaching is simply that of Kipling 
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transmuted into prose, with all the poet’s love for 
barbarism and bloodshed, but with none of his felicity 
of diction. 

Judged by the false light of this pretentious Im- 
perialism, the Boer War is seen by the Professor in 
colours that already begin to look peculiar. In that 
war England is in the pursuance “of a design which 
has no example in the recorded annals of man.” 
It is “a crisis in which the whole earth is con- 
cerned.” Its object is “to liberate God within 
men’s hearts, so that man’s life shall be free, 
of itself and in itself, to set towards the lodestar 
of its being, harmony with the Divine.” Thucydides 
has remarked the tendency of men to think the 
war of their generation the greatest in the world’s 
history, but one would have expected a Professor of 
history to have seen the Boer War in its true propor- 
tions. Compared with other wars of our history it is 
almost the smallest of wars. It may suit the Professor, 
who only appeals to the emotions of a presumably 
feminine audience, to depict this war as the last and 
greatest birth of time, but to the higher intellect of 
England and of the world it appears simply in the light 
of a war of conquest undertaken by a stronger Power 
against a weaker one ; a war deliberately provoked on 
an unjustifiable pretext for the acquisition of territory ; 
a war badly conducted, ruthlessly waged, and need- 
lessly continued ; a war in short which will rank in our 
history as one of which the results have compensated 
the least for its cost in life and money and for the 
demoralisation it has brought to the character and 
ideals of our nation. This from the first was the verdict 
of the intellectual minority, and the verdict of the 
intellectual minority is always the verdict of posterity. 

Sophistries and fallacies are as numerous in this 
book as are the writer's references to “the zons.” It 
must suffice to notice some of the more prominent. The 
Professor is almost a worshipper of war, which he 
defines as “a phase in the life-effort of the State towards 
completer self-realisation,” or, again, as “an attestation 
of the self-devotion of the State to the supreme end of 
its being, even of its power of consecration to the 
Highest Good.” Even the use of capital letters hardly 
saves such a definition from palpable absurdity. One 
would like the Professor to come to closer quarters with 
the Highest Good and Self-realisation, instead of defining 
a clear idea by ideas more obscure than itself. A suffi- 
cient definition of war is “ State-violence,” and as such 
it involves the abnegation of all the higher laws of 
religion and morality. If Murder were detined as “the 
taking of a Jower life for the sake of a Higher one,” or 
Robbery as “the consecration of another’s property to 
Higher than his merely personal ends,” murder and 
robbery would remain murder and robbery, in spite of 
the definition with the capital H ; and war remains the 
crowning evil of humanity whatever verbal gloss be 
used to sanctify it. 

In his glorification of war Professor Cramb finds it 
necessary to cross swords with Count Tolstoi, and he 
does so by evading the contest. Tolstoi regards war as 
“the enemy of man’s advance to the ideal state, forbidden 
by God, forbidden above all by Christ, and by its con- 
tinued existence turning our professed faith in Christ 
into a derision.” How does the Professor meet this, 
the growing faith of the higher intellect of the whole 
world? By an appeal toCarlyle! The argument seems 
to be that because Carlyle was sensible “of the might, 
the majesty, and the mystery of war” (as most are who 
have never come within 500 miles of it), Count Tolstoi 
is at once put out of court! Then we are told that it is 
only the pathological side of war which rivets the atten- 
tion of Tolstoi, as if the moral side had been left 
untouched by him! Asa fact Tolstoi’s main objection 
to militarism is that it involves so complete an abnegation 
of a man’s conscience as to amount to his moral extine- 
tion. One is surprised to think that even an audience 
of lady students should have been thought capable of 
being impressed by this sort of trifling ! 


Then the Professor approaches “ with reluctance, 
with reverence” the question of the reconciliation of 
war with Christianity. His first answer is that inasmuch 
as “the most religious of the great races of the world 

4 have been the most warlike” it is idle to 
condemn war as opposed to religion in general. Ye 
gods, what next! Most religious races have practised 
torture, therefore torture cannot be condemned as 
contrary to religion. Most religious races have believed 
in witchcraft, therefore witchcraft must be part of 
religion. There is no limit to such an argument. 

His second answer is equally fallacious. “ In the 
actual utterances of Christ there is not to be found one 
word, not one syllable, condemnatory of war between 
nation and nation, between State and State.” Possibly 
not, but is there one word or syllable against slavery? 
Or against certain crimes and vices which are yet 
punishable by our penal code? It is enough for these 
t» be condemned by implication, by their incompati- 
bility with certain moral principles enunciated by 
Christ. And so it is with war. The Professor in his 
zeal for his New Imperialism must have forgotten his 
New Testament. Therein he may read the Sermon on 
the Mount, or such injunctions as ‘“ Love one another,” 
“ Forgive your enemies,” or “ What ye would that men 
should do unto you do ye even so untothem.” Yet 
with these and similar texts before him he actually dares 
to ask about the war, whose end, he declares, is “ the 
larger freedom, the higher justice,” ‘“‘ Who shall assert 
in the face of Christ’s reserve that such a war is contrary 
to the teachings of Galilee?”” Their name who do assert 
it is legion, and they add that unless so base a war is 
contrary to the teachings of Galilee, it is time we found 
a teaching of higher value than that of Galilee. 

It is needless to say that for peace in any form or 
for the idea of universal peace the Professor has the 
unbounded contempt that one would expect of a writer 
who sets brute force on a higher pedestal than reason, and 
who holds that “ it is by conflict alone that life realises 
itself.” His logic is here again at fault. All war is 
conflict, but all conflict is not war. Even without war 
there will be conflict enough and to spare. The 
author’s argument depends partly on the use of an 
ambiguous term and partly on a false analogy. If the 
art of Hellas is “ the conquest of the rock,” and statuary 
“the conquering energy of the form, the defeated energy 
of the material,” of what value is the argument that 
for such a reason the relations of States to one another 
are to remain for all time those of mutual hatred and 
hostility ?, Professor Cramb is free to describe the idea 
of universal peace as ‘a nightmare,” and to sneer at the 
“ derisive results” of the Hague Conference : in so doing 
he keeps in touch with the fashion of the time, but 
there remains such a thing as logic, in spite of the 
professorial neglect of it from his first page to his last. 

But no fear of hateful peace troubles the Professor's 
soul, for he has a vision of wars of races taking the 
place of wars of nations :-— 

“ Looming already on the horizon, the wars of race rise 
portentous, which will touch to purposes yet higher and more 
mystic the wars of empires.” 

What are these purposes? The Professor is too fond 
of these mystical, abstract, high-sounding phrases ; one 
searches in vain through his book for a single clear and 
definite idea. What does he mean by “the larger 
freedom, the higher justice”? Or in what way is a war- 
waging Britain going to promote freedom and justice? 
What freedom does he propose for the Hindu? Or 
what justice was there in pledging the national word to 
leave untouched the internal laws of the Transvaal and 
then insisting under pain of war on a change of the 
Transvaal franchise laws? The Professor comes 
dangerously near to cant in this matter. The ideal of 
Imperial Britain is going “to greaten and exalt the 
character of war,” and “to greaten and exalt the 
action of the soldier.” Does it look like it? Never 
since Louvois, in 1689, gave orders for the devasta- 
tion of the Palatinate has war been conducted 
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with greater inhumanity than under the orders of 
some of our Generals in South Africa. The very soldiers 
have been horrified by the farm-burnings which 
illustrate the practical working out of the “larger 
freedom, the higher justice.” The Professor may rest 
assured that no ideal cause will ever exalt the action of 
the soldier, for the very good reason that with the cause 
of war the soldier has no concern. He will always fight 
bravely, but he will fight as bravely to promote slavery 
as to abolish it, to destroy an independent nationality as 
to defend it, to put down freedom as to protect it, to 
maintain an oppressor in a course of injustice as to 
strengthen the just aims of a beneficent Government. 
This he has done through what the Professor calls “ the 
zons,”’ and he will continue so to do under Imperial 
Britain or Republican America till a better system of 
education is in vogue teaching even the soldier that he 
has and ought to have a conscience, and that the com- 
plete moral self-abandonment of his profession is not a 
glory to him, but a shame. 

Professor Cramb is, of course, an ardent conscrip- 
tionist, and one may agree with him that the British 
people could be easily brought to accept the yoke of 
compulsory service. The Professor skims lightly over 
the objections derivable from foreign experience. But 
he thinks that we may enjoy “the just confidence that 
our very blood and the ineffaceable character of our race 
will save us from any mischief that militarism may have 
brought to others.” This is dangerous ground to take. 
All political philosophy and political reasoning rests on 
the assumption that similar causes tend to produce 
similar effects in every country, and that what has proved 
a curse in one nation should be regarded as a warning 
by others. ‘ We might as well,” he says, “ condemn all 
free institutions because of Tammany Hall, as condemn 
compulsory service because of its abuses in other 
countries.” But this argument would render all history 
valueless. We might at this rate adopt despotic govern- 
ment or the Inquisition or lynch law on the ground that 
the experiences of other countries were inapplicable to 
ourselves owing to our superior blood and “ the inefface- 
able character of our race.” Imperialism must indeed 
becloud the mind when its fruit is an argument so 
astounding as this! It has been singularly unfortunate 
in meeting with no apostle more convincing than the 
author of these gaseous lectures. 


J]. A. FARRER. 





THE PRACTICE OF NATIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By F. E. Smith, M.A, B.C.L. London: 
Dent and Co. 


WE have left this little book, the latest addition to that 
curiously varied and invariably attractive series of 
“Temple Primers,” unnoticed for much longer than 
either we desired or it deserved. But its unusual merits 
have already met with recognition elsewhere, and will, 
we are sure, not be forgotten long after reviewers have 
done their worst. Mr. Smith’s task was to present, 
within the limits of less than two hundred pages, an 
outline of the law of nations which should be sufficiently 
comprehensive and exact to satisfy lawyers and at the 
same time so far explanatory and illustrative as to form 
a guide for laymen. The work of compression must 
have been difficult and thankless enough, especially for 
one who—if we may hazard a judgment from one or 
two chance indications—has at command a considerable 
exuberance of diction. But instead of furnishing the 
jejune fare which a concentrated extract—whether of 
butchers’ meat or lawyers’ brains—usually provides, 
these Pages are fresh and sparkling enough to be note- 
worthy for their manner alone. As for their matter, 
Mr. Smith would be the first to admit, and indeed his 
modest preface makes the admission very handsomely, 


how far he is indebted to the great publicists of England 
and America, and especially to Mr. William Edward 
Hall: nevertheless there is in this little book an indi- 
viduality of view and a keenness of criticism which will 
make its contents worthy of the attention of professed 
students of more elaborate and weighty volumes. 

But it is not for the sake of the professed student 
that Mr. Smith’s book, accurate and discriminating as it 
is, should chietly be welcomed. It seems to us to meet 
a want which is much more serious and widespread. 
Learned treatises there are in plenty; but what was 
needed was a simple but exact statement of international 
usage which should do something towards reducing 
the ignorance—even, perhaps, towards softening the 
dogmatism—with which popular discussion of foreign 
relations is afflicted. ‘ My dear fellow, I tell you it is 
contrary to International Law,” exclaims the didactic 
Bodger to the receptive Podger as their suburban train 
keeps them for three-quarters of an hour outside Cannon 
Street Station, and if any proof of the proposition is 
needed the leader-writer of the Daily Menace never 
fails to confer the support of his unqualified assertion. 
And all this without a thought that serious study is the 
only preparation for discussing a subject compared with 
which Equity is axiomatic and Medicine exact! The 
great merit of Mr. Smith’s book is that it supplies for all 
ordinary citizens who maintain an interest in public 
affairs a manual which will be an invaluable companion 
to the intelligent study of newspapers and Blue-books, 
dispatches and diplomatic correspondence. 

Mr. Smith begins, like every other writer on the 
subject, with a discussion of the nature of international 
law, and he soon makes it clear that he has no liking 
for “the high @ priori road,” and that, for him, the best 
way to determine what States may do is to discover 
what States have done, “ It is hardly too much to tay,” 
he writes, “that the sole source of law is national 
practice ; but that several media of proof are admissible 
to establish the practice.” The writings of the jurists, 
therefore, are valuable not as a source of law so much 
as an “agency by which the rules cf international law 
are commonly ascertained.” Authors are not always so 
brutally frank regarding the real insignificance of their 
authority. Critics may be tempted to retort by inquir- 
ing whether “the sole source of criminal law is the 
practice of criminals,” but Mr. Smith may at any rate 
claim that his conception of the subject involves no 
reference to any nebulous hypothesis concerning the 
law of nature, and that it is strictly analogous to the 
admitted origin of customary law in early societies of 
individuals. Is it not possible to preserve something of 
the less cynical view by tracing international law to 
such international practice alone as the better conscience 
of civilisation approves? Otherwise it is difficult to 
see how progress can be predicated of the science, and 
even more difficult to justify the concept of international 
right. But there can be no doubt that Mr. Smith is 
right in insisting that the first thing is to get rid of that 
pestilential atmosphere in which the law of nations 
appears as an ideal code, and the aspirations of a 
humane jurist take shape as positive regulations. 

Mr. Smith quotes extensively and judiciously from 
the great text writers, as well as from famous judgments 
in prize courts, particularly the tribunals presided over 
by Lord Stowell, whose portrait supplies a frontispiece. 
These quotations have surely enough of inherent 
excellence to justify their appearance in the manual, 
and it seems hardly necessary for Mr. Smith to act 
as showman to the great masters of his science by pre- 
facing these extracts with complimentary adverbs. We 
will take it for granted that Story, J. “ very forcibly” 
observed, Lord Stowell “ well” stated, Lord Westbury 
“very clearly” laid down, Cockburn, C.J. “well” 
stated, Mr. Hall stated “ with great common sense ”— 
whatever Mr. Smith is good enough to quote from 
their observations, One of the many _ interesting 
features of the book is the attempt to meet 
criticisms of recent proclamations in South Africa 
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on guerilla warfare by quoting from American and 
German announcements in 1863 and 1870 respec- 
tively. The former appears twice, once on p. 1o1 and 
once again in an appendix, so there is no excuse for 
overlooking it. Mr. Smith seems ready to defend, on 
the principles of his science, everything that has been 
done by this country in the newly annexed territories : 
at any rate, he is not moved to comment when he 
records as among the pious resolutions of the Hague 
Conference the rules that “any pressure on the popula- 
tion of occupied territory to take the oath to the hostile 
Power is prohibited,” and that “no general penalty, 
pecuniary or otherwise, can be inflicted on the popula- 
tion on account of the acts of individuals for which it 
cannot be regarded as collectively responsible.” Mr. 
Smith’s appendix, demonstrating the joyful fact that 
America and Germany have on occasion been almost as 
violent and pitiless in conquest as ourselves, is strangely 
reminiscent of a certain speech of Mr. Balfour’s last 
November. Can it be that the Leader of the House 
forgot to acknowledge whence he derived so useful a 
store of ammunition? If so, Mr. Smith has every 
reason to be aggrieved, for he has such faith in Mr. 
Balfour that on p. 143 he actually speaks of “ the South 
African war in which this country was recently 
engaged”’—a most pathetic proof of his confidence in 
electioneering assurances. Mr. Smith’s first edition will 
be sold out long before the war comes to an end, and 
his book richly deserves the warm welcome it has 
secured and the still greater success which it is bound 
to attain. 





A PENSION IDYL. 


PREJUDGED. By Florence Montgomery. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 


Miss MonrGomMery made her name by a work that 
brought tears to many a sensitive female eye, but her 
latest production is of an infinitely cheerier, more 
wholesome tone. The story opens with a scene 
familiar—terribly familiar—to the tourist’s mind : fable 
d’héte at a French watering-place. There are all 
the typical fensionnaires—second-rate English, trite 
Americans, fussy French and repulsive Germans. The 
heroine is consumed with well-bred contempt for her 
surroundings and regards her neighbours with the eye 
of insular suspicion, They are for the most part too 
commonplace to excite any violent feeling ; but there is 
an Englishman who is more remarkable, and for him 
Miss Talbot conceives one of those sudden antipathies 
that are so frequently the outcome of a monotonous 
menu. He wears blue spectacles, is always polite 
to children and appears happy in the society of 
foreigners. Any girl would distrust such a man. Miss 
Talbot is indiscreet enough to give voice to an 
ill-natured theory she has formed about him, which, 
with characteristic inopportunity, he overhears. His 
fatal generosity impels him to forgive her, and 
to complete Miss ‘Talbot’s discomfiture he removes 
his spectacles and turns upon her a pair of large, 
beautiful and sympathetic brown eyes. From. that 
moment her fate is sealed. There can be no half 
measures in the passionate atmosphere of a sanatorium, 
and Miss Talbot falls into the opposite extreme of love. 
Her tenderness is increased by his assumed indifference 
to herself and his chivalrous attentions to her chaperone. 
This, combined with a mysterious and fascinating 
anonymity, causes Miss Talbot much secret unhappiness. 
On the eve of her departure for Switzerland she wrings 
his surname fromhim. What is it—Plantagenet? Mont- 
morency? Howard? No. Miss Talbot receives a 
shock. Itis Brown. Much disturbed she is forced to 
conclude that it is an alias and wrestles with the 
agonising fear that he must have good reasons for con- 


cealing his name. Many indications seem to favour 
this theory ; but it is in reality only another prejudice. 
Miss Talbot's brother now appears, and his inexplicable 
gloom adds to the complications. He, however, 
possesses the clue to the mystery—which is distinctly 
creditable to Mr. Brown. All ends well eventually ; and 
a final ¢, preceded by Launcelot Sackville, does much to 
mitigate the harshness of the future Mrs. Browne's 
solitary cause for complaint. 

It is a pleasant story, simply and unaffectedly told. 
The machinery is not altogether new, and the situations 
have appeared before ; but when the whole is well and 
artistically worked out such minor objections need not 
be considered. We congratulate Miss Montgomery on 
a thoroughly readable tale. 


0. 





FICTION, 


Mr. Frank Temperley is a young dramatist who loves 
Mary Bowler, the daughter of a millionaire. The fathers of 
these two young people were both. scoundrels—actual 
criminals we gather—but the girl's father had succeeded 
through driving the other to drink and the grave. However, 
the wayward working of the millionaire’s mind leads him to 
make an attempt to assist the young dramatist, the son of his 
victim. He asks him to produce a play at his country house, 
Frank Temperley, the rising dramatist, who has once been to 
Hamlet, in which he gathered that there was a line: “ The 
play’s the thing—to please the king,” decides to recall to his 
host his relations with his father by means of a “comedy 
drama,” and so frighten him into handing over his daughter. 
For some unknown reason (we mean from the point of view 
of the novel) a jewel robbery is unsuccessfully attempted by 
one of the caste disguised as Mr. Bowler—he has previousiy 
appeared on the stage in this disguise, to the great astonish- 
ment of the audience, with the intention, we presume, of 
throwing people off his scent! The ingenious desire, of 
course, succeeds. Mr. Frank Temperley marries Miss Mary 
Bowler. “ Rice fell in showers as the brougham drove away. 
And it was the great Mr. Bowler who threw the lucky shoe.” 
Affable millionaire! This is the plot of a novel by Mr. 
Richard Marsh, entitled The Strange Wooing of Mary Bowler 
(London: Pearson). There is really nothing more to be said 
about it. 


Mr. Ernest Glanville’s South African novel, Max Thornton 
(London : Chatto and Windus), is not built up on such a stale 
formula as most similar novels we have read. There is no 
attempt, for example, to force a very factitious love interest 
on to the tale. The adventures of old Abe Pike and the two 
young men, Max Thornton and Ted Willet—‘ Pike’s Horse” 
as they facetiously call themselves when they take to warfare 
in an irregular fashion—are good vigorous reading. There 
are, too, a few good Boers in the tale ; and though it is true 
that they are traitors to their awn country, this is a concession 
to humanity that comes as a relief after the unrelieved wicked- 
ness of all of Dutch descent in most of the other novels of 
the same kind. Mr. Glanville makes up, however, for this 
weak generosity by representing all the Boers who are fighting 
for their country as unutterable blackguards. It helps so to 
show off our own nobility. 


Naomi Saul was a Jewish girl with a refined nature that 
placed her out of sympathy with her environment. The 
small shop in which her aunt sold sausages became distasteful 
to her, and when her aunt accused her of consorting with 
Christians, she refused an explanation and ran away. She 
came into relations with a lady who ran a girls’ club, and 
who understood her case, but not enough to save her the 
humility of becoming engaged to a young man of superior 
rank, who is unable to conceal his annoyance with her 
gaucherie in the presence of his own set, and whom she 
therefore leaves before marriage to rejoin her aunt and, after 
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her death, to devote herself to hospital work. This is the 
simple story that Miss Lily Montague tells with great feeling 
and charm in Naomi's Exodus (London: T. Fisher Unwin). 
We rather resent the omniscience of Miss West, the head of 
the girl's club, who diagnoses the spiritual condition of her 
charges with the rapidity and assurance of a Sherlock Holmes ; 
but true sympathy covers any amount of affectation, and 
Naomi's Exodus is full of a fine emotional fervour. 

Mrs. Radford has collected some of her clever little stories 
into a small volume, called, after one of them, The Poet's 
Larder (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith). They are pleasant in 
tone and occasionally ingenious in idea. Their limited range 
will perhaps militate against a very wide success, but there 
are many people who like reading about writers nowadays, 
and these stories reflect a literary atmosphere which is sym- 
pathetic and is not without a certain decorative charm. 

Miss Beatrice Heron-Maxwell’s supernatural stories are 
not convincing. Her natural ones show that she has at least 
some knowledge of the world she lives in and some skill in 
melodrama. What May Happen (London: Francis Griffiths) 
is a collection of both kinds—and many qualities. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The current number of the North American Review is made 
remarkable by a paper contributed by Mark Twain. We 
were amused to notice that the S/. Fames’ Gazette paid no 
attention at all to it ; the editor of the review evidently con- 
sidered it to be, as it is, the most important of his articles, 
and placed it first. He knew of the high respect and regard 
in which Mark Twain is held throughout the United States ; 
he knew that practically every man who reads knows the 
name of Mark Twain, whether he honours it or not, and would 
look at what was written over it. The article is a sustained 
satire upon the form of political ideal which has seized upon 
the great nations, and which conceals its pettiness under the 
name of Imperialism. The work is not philosophical ; it 
makes no attempt to discern the causes of the movement, nor 
to make admissions as to the honesty and enlightenment of 
many of those who find in Imperialism a noble cause ; he 
sets out to denounce Imperialism in so far as it is a sham, a 
cloak of cruel national selfishness and greed, and an excuse 
for inflated national vanity. The ground covered by Mark 
Twain is extensive. He has something to say of China, 
something of South Africa, and something of the Philippines ; 
and in each of these places he sees, rightly, as we think, the 
same tendency at work in more or less strength. He speaks 
of this predatory plan of the great nations as “ The Game.” 
His complaint is that it is being unscientifically played, and 
with bad results for itself :— 

“The reason is not far to seek. It is because our Mr 
McKinley, and Mr. Chamberlain, and the Kaiser, and the Czar 
and the French have been exporting the Actual Thing with the 
outside cover left off. This is bad for the Game. It shows that 
these new players of it are not sufficiently acquainted with it.” 

The scheme of spoliation is being carried out a little too 
cynically. The reason, as we believe it, is that Powers are 
nowadays so very powerful, and so well agreed as to the 
morality of robbery provided it is not at the expense of each 
other, that they anticipate no interference in their dealings 
with the weak. Mark Twain insists, however, that “the game ” 
suffers by this openness of dealing. “The Person Sitting in 
Darkness,” to whom the benefits of civilisation are extended 
in the modern fashion, is no longer deluded. The game is 
getting to be less profitable and harder to play, because the 
heathen are getting “too scarce and too shy.” They ask 
themselves a question which some of us have long been asking 
our countrymen :— 

“Is this Civilization and Progress? Is it something better 
than we already possess? These harryings and burnings and 
desert-makings in the Transvaal—is this an improvement on 
our darkness? Is it, perhaps, possible that there are two kinds 
of civilsation—one for home consumption and one for the 
heathen market?” 


And they answer it for themselves as all candid men must 
answer it everywhere. 

Mark Twain's dissection of the phenomenon of an 
American Imperialism is perhaps more interesting than the 
rest of the paper, because he is in his way an embodiment of 
the United States, and what he says constitutes no less than an 
appeal to the new from the old Republicanism. He is not 
among those who condemn the Spanish war. He thinks that 
President McKinley acted upon the noblest traditions of his 
country when he joined the strength and resources of the 
United States to those of an oppressed and friendless little 
nation that was willing tu fight for liberty. “In Cuba he was 
playing the usual and regular American game; and it was 
winning, for there is no way to beat it.” But within a year he 
forgot those traditions. He succumbed to the temptation of 
the Philippines; he grasped at them. It was a pity, says 
Mark Twain. This was— 

“ The very place and time to play the American game again. 
And at no cost. Rich winnings to be gathered in, too—rich 
and permanent—indestructible—a fortune —transmissible for 
ever to the children of the flag. Not land, not money, not 
dominion—no, something worth many times more than that 
dross : our share, the spectacle of a nation of long harassed 
and persecuted slaves set free through our influence ; our 
posterity’s share, the golden memory of that fair deed.” 

This article expresses the thoughts of the sound part of a 
people who have in their blood the knowledge of what it is to 
struggle to be free. And it expresses the thoughts of all men 
who will not deceive themselves, and yet will not relinquish 
for themselves and their children the blessings of a moral 
system that is sanctioned by religion in the eyes of most, and 
by wisdom in the eyes of all. 

“Shall we?” is the question of this strong and fearless 
American mind— 

“ That is, shall we go on conferring our civilization upon the 
peoples that sit in darkness, or shall we give those poor things 
a rest? Shall we bang right ahead in our old-time, loud, 
pious way, and commit the new century to the game ; or shall 
we sober up and sit down and think it over first ?” 

Another remarkable article is one by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, entitled “The Causes of the Conservatism of 
England.” It begins as a playful criticism of a paper by the 
Duke of Argyll in the preceding number of the Review, which 
explained the Tory ascendency by reference to Home Rule, 
and that alone. Mr. Birrell, in a paper full of characteristic 
fancies and phrases, offers several reasons for the political fact 
just mentioned. Tories, thinks Mr. Birrell, have been manu- 
factured by streetfuls at a time by “ Fair Trade, and all the 
fallacies and prejudices, deep-rooted in human nature, that to 
Fair Trade do properly appertain”; but more particularly by 
Majuba, by Khartoum, and by the Disraelian myth, which has 
made the most un-English of all our Prime Ministers the 
symbol of “a species of idealism which, though vulgar 
enough, is yet found more exhilarating than the pure worship 
of Cheap Goods and Free Markets.” “The Primrose League,” 
says Mr. Birrell, “is ridiculous enough; but men who want 
big majorities must not scorn the simply ridiculous. Nor do 
they.” His criticism of the spirit, the words, and the deeds of 
the present Ministry is marked by all the wisdom and inde- 
pendence that Mr. Birrell can so wittily express. He con- 
cludes with a strong statement of a principle which it is our 
own object to make popular; that the neglect of reforms at 
home means heart-disease to the British race:— 

“ The working classes have got to be properly housed. Lord 
Salisbury, who, to do him bare justice, never pretends to be a 
philanthropist, says so ; for, otherwise, poor people will not go 
on voting for him in London, and then down will topple the 
Empire, and the map of the world will turn some other colour. 
The keys of the Empire are kept in the miserable tenements 
of the poor, and on the poor man’s vote depends 

‘the glories of our blood and state.’ 

It is no use the Duke of Argyll quarrelling wtth social legisla- 

tion. The poor man must be kept in good humour and good 

health. He must be well housed and well fed, and his children 
may as well be educated,” 

Mr. M. L. Dawson, or, as his countrymen would perhaps 
call him, “ Former Judge-Advocate-General Dawson,” has a 
fair-minded and thoughtful paper upon “ The South and the 
Negro.” The terrible weight of the problem laid before the 
Southern States is well shown, and the true lines of solution 
pointed out. The conclusion is one which shows us most 
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clearly what many must often feel: that here is a question, 
indeed, beside which most of our social questions shrink to 
smallness :— 


“Education and civilizing influences must ultimately win 
the victory over ignorance and vice ; if they do not, education 
is a failure and the history of civilization a lie.” 

Captain Crozier’s luminous account of the Pekin Expedi- 
tion points out little that we have not heard. The brutalities 
of the European retaliation are no news now, and they were, 
after all, certain to happen to some extent. Still, it sickens 
the heart to read of them. One curious thing draws our 
attention. We have heard of “systematic” farm-burning. 
Here we find that— 


“The British looted openly and systematically, the plunder 
being turned into 2 common store from which auction sales 
were held each afternoon at the British Legation, under the 
direction of an officer, the proceeds to be used for the benefit 
of the soldicrs.” 


Admirable “ svstem” 
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LITERATURE 

Collins (John Churton), Ephemera Critica or Plain Truths about Current Literature, 
73.64 A Constable 

Smeaton (Oliphant), Edited by, Scots Essayists from Stirling to Stevenson, ts. 6d 
Walter Scott 

Whittuck (Charles, M A ), The “Good Man " of the Eighteenth Century, a Monograph 
on Eighteenth Century Didactic Literature 6s. George Allen 


BIOGRAPHY 
Baildon (H_ Bellyse), Robert Louis Steven: on, a Life Study in Criticism, 6s. Chatto 
and Windus 
VERSE. 
Legge (Arthur E. J), Town and Country Poems, 3s. &i. David Nutt 
Osborn (Percy), Kose Leaves from Philostratus and Other Poems, 2s. 6d Unicorn 
Press 
Phelps (William H ), Vigil and Vision, a Book of Sonnets, 2s 6d. Unicorn Press 
The Bacchante, Number Seven of the Unicorn Books of Verse, 2s. 6d. Unicorn 
Press 
TRAVEL 
Borchgrevink (C. E, F RGS), First on the Antarctic Continent, being an Account 
of the British Antarctic Expedition 18g8-1goo, 10s. 6d. George Newnes 
Fuller (Frederic Walter), Egypt and the Hinterland, 105 6d. Longmans, Green 
Jose (Arthur W), Australasia, the Commonwealth and New Zealand, is. J. M 
Dent 
MILITARY 
Hodgson (Lady), The Siege of Kumassi, 21s. C. Arthur Pearson 
Rolieston (Lancelot), Yeomanry Cavalry, or Mounted Infantry? ts. 61 Smith 
Ider 
The Army Business and its London Office, by a Colonel in Business, 1s. Cassell 
Wood (Walter), The Ritle Brigade, 35 6¢. Grant Richards 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 
Whitehead (T. H.), The Expansion of Trade in China, ts. Effingham Wilson 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
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LIMITED, 
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MYTHOLOGY 
Myths of Greece, Explained and Dated by George St. Clair, two Volumes, 16s 
Williams and Norgate 
Stending (Professor H.), Greek and Roman Mythology and Heroic Legend 
ran Den from the German and Edited by Lionel D. Barnett, M.A, D.Litt, 1s 
. M. Dent. 


FICTION. 

Bramston (M.), The Banner of St. George, 3s. 6d. Duckworth 

Carr (M. E.), Love and Honour, 6s. *mith Elder. 

Croker (B. M.), A State Secret, and other stories, 3s. 6d. Methuen. 

Dawe (W. C .riton), The Emu's Head, 3s. 6d. Ward, Lock. 

Findlater (Mary), A Narrow Way, 6s. Methuen 

Fry (Isabel), The Day of Small Things, 5s. Unicorn Press 

Gerard (Morice), The Shadow of Gilsland, 3s. 6d. Horace Marshall. 

G usworthy (Arnold), The New Master, 3s. 6d. C. Arthur Pearson 

Goss (Charles Frederic), The Redemption of David Corso, 6s. Methuen 

Hatton (Bessie), The Master Passion, 6s. C. Arthur Pearson 

Mathew (Frank), The Royal Sisters, a Romance, 6s. John Long. 

Oppenheim (E. Philips), The Survivor, 6s. Wa d Lock. 

* Rita,” The Sin of Jasper Standish, 6s. A. Constable. 

Sandeman (Mina), Veronica Verdant, Her Vanities, 6s. John Long 

Sinclair (May), Two Sides of a Question, 6s. A. Constable 

Small (Fred C.), The Mayor of Littlejoy, 3s 64. Ward, Lock 

Spender (E.), A Soldier fora Day. F V. White 

Stratton (Frances), Peggy, a School Girl, ss. Elliot Stock 

Stockton (Frank R ), A Bicycle of Cathay, illustrated by Orson Lowell, 6s. Harper 
and Brothers r 

lime’s Fool, an English Idyll, 6s. Edinburgh: David Douglas 

rynan (Katharine) (Mrs. Hinkson), That Sweet Enemy, 6s. A. Constable 

REPRINTS. 

Ballantyne (R- M.), The Coral Island, 6d. Ward, Lock 

tarr (Robert), In the Midst of Alarms, 6d. Methuen 

Carlyle (Thomas), Sartor Resartus, Heroes and Hero Worship, Past and Present, 2s 
Ward, Lock 

Carr-Gomm (Francis Culling). Handbook of the Administrations of Great Britain 
during the Nineteenth Century, 1821-1990, revised and enlarged edition, 7s 
Smith Elder 

Fliot (George), Adam Bede, 1s. 6d. John Lane 

Ibse » (Henrik), A Doll's House. The League of Youth, Pillars of Society, the Prose 
Dramas of Henrik Ibse1. New edition, edited by William Archer, 2s. 6d. each 
Volume. Walter Scott 

Kingsley (Mary H_), West African Studies, 7s. 6d. Macmillan 

Meade (L. T.), The Wooing of Monica. New edition, 6d. John Long 

Poems by James Thomson, edited by William Boyne, 2s. Walter Scott. 

Shiel (M. P.), The Yellow Danger, 6d. Grant Richards 

Thackeray (William Makepeace), The History of Pendennis, in three Volumes 
48. 6d. Methuen 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dictionnaire du Commerce de I' Industrie et de la Banque, 3 francs. Paris : Guillau 
min et Cie 

Maidment (George), Translated by, Princes and Poisoners ; Studies of the Court of 
Louis XIV, 6s. Duckworth 

Norway Official Publications for the Paris Exhibition. Kristiania: Aktie Bogtryk 
keriet 

Proctor (Zoe), Selected and arranged by, A Birthday Book, from the writings of John 
Oliver Hobbes, 3s. 6d. John Lane. 

The English Catalogue of Books for tgoo. Sixty-fourth year of issue, 6s Sampson 


Low 
Whates (H ), The Politician’s Handbook, 6s. Vacher and Sons 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 
Art Record, February, Volume I, No I, 2d. Thomas Moriug 
Badminton Magazine, March, 1s. W. Heinemann 
Blackwood's Magazine, March, 2s. 6d. William Blackwood 
Cassell's Magazine, March, 6d. Cassell. 
Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Chambers's Journal, March, 7d. W. and R Chambers 
Cornhill Magazine, March, 1s. Smith Elder 
Crampton’s Magazine, March, 6d. 5, Henrietta-street 
Ethical Review, No. L., January, 34. Hampstead Ethical Institute 
Fortnightly Review, March, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall 
Gentleman's Magazine, March, 1s. Chatto and Windus 
Girl's Realm, March,6d. Bousfield and Co 
Harper's Magazine, March, 1s. Harper and Brothers 
Longman’s Magazine, March, is. Longmans, Green 
Macmillan’s Magazine, March, 1s. Macmillan 
Magazine of Art, March, 1s 4d. Cassell. 
New Liberal Review, March, 1s. Earle and Bowerman 
Nineteenth Century, March, 2s. 6d. Sampson Low 
Periodical, February. Henry Frowde 
Rivista Politica e Letteraria, Febbrario. Roma. 
School World, March, 6d. Macmillan. 
St. Nicholas, March, 1s. Macmillan. 
Temple Bar, March, 1s. Macmillan. 
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EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY 
are the cardinal principles of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa. Made 


from the best parts of the best Cocoa beans in the best 
manner, its economy is a sequence to its goodness. 























